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SIGNS IN THE FIRMAMENT.* 


WE have placed at the foot of this page the titles of two 
recent works most significant of the present tendencies of 
religious speculation. The first, “‘ The Rock of Ages,” many 
of our readers are already acquainted with, as being her- 
alded to the American public by Dr. Huntington, and re- 
garded by him as a triumphant defence of the Athanasian 
Trinity. Mr. Bickersteth is an English Episcopal clergyman, 
evidently a man of earnest piety, anxious for the conversion 
of some of his Unitarian friends and neighbors to higher 
and more vitalizing truth. His book is made up largely of 
quotations from the Bible, Old Testament and New, and the 
texts are strung together in parallel columns to prove, first, 
that the Father is God; secondly, that the Son is God; 
thirdly, that the Holy Ghost is God; and, fourthly, that 





* The Rock of Ages; or Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal Godhead of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. By Epwarp Henry BIcKEr- 
stEeTH, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hampstead. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. F. D. Huytineton, D. D., late Preacher to the University and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College, Rector of Emanuel 
Church, Boston. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Essays and Reviews. London: Parker and Son. 
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neither of them is God, but that all three together make but 
one God. No consistent law of interpretation is followed or 
hinted at, but the texts are collected sometimes from mere 
verbal coincidence, no matter what self-contradictions they 
are made to declare. 

The Introduction by Dr. Huntington comprises about 
twenty-four pages in the writer’s characteristic style. It is 
largely taken up in unfriendly criticisms upon the position 
and character of some of the leading writers among the 
Unitarians with whom he has been associated, and in eulo- 
gizing the work he is introducing to the public in very lofty 
phrase. He thinks it “a firm, massive, and cumulative 
argument,” — one in which “ portions of the Book, which be- 
fore appeared disconnected, or meaningless, or obscure, range 
themselves into the progressive order of revelations, luminous 
with a flood of glory from the throne of God and the Lamb.” 
The Introduction closes in the following strain: “The im- 
mortal cause is strengthening, the Church moves gloriously 
on to her triumph in the second advent of her living Head. 
The multitudes are gathering and flocking as doves to their 
windows. ‘All they gather themselves together, — Gentiles 
to thy light and kings to the brightness of thy rising. The 
sons also of them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto 
thee.’ The ‘Rock of Ages’ is not moved. The ‘ coming 
Church,’ the ‘new Church,’ ‘ the Church of the future,’ can 
be no other than the Church which has been, is now, and 
ever shall be, ever new and ever old, world without end. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost!” This is dated “ Monday in Whitsun-week, 1860.” 

Mr. Bickersteth’s Preface is modest and in an excellent 
spirit. He evidently has a sincere desire to do good to the 
class of minds for which he writes, and he is anxious that 
Unitarians may be brought into the fold of the Episcopal 
Church. “0,” says he, “ that it might please God that the 
movement amongst the American Unitarians might spread to 
their own land!” 
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It is in connection with another voice from this same Epis- 
copal Church, that this appeal from Mr. Bickersteth and his 
editor become chiefly significant. Our readers are aware 
that there is a portion of the English Church known as the 
“ Broad Church,” which has decided Unitarian tendencies, 
if indeed it is not steering straight beyond into the ration- 
alism represented here by Theodore Parker. This division 
embraces some of its ablest writers and scholars, such as 
Kingsley, Jowett, Powell, Pattison, and Maurice. A book 
of Essays and Reviews has just been published, representing 
this phasis of religious thought, the manifestation, it is said 
in the North British Review, “ of a theological school numer- 
ous, active, and influential, and probably increasing in the 
Church of England.” We give below the contents of the 
volume.* It is reviewed in the last number of the North 
British, and is soon to be republished by Walker, Wise, and 
Company. We have only read a portion of the work in the 
proof-sheets, and will not pretend to say whether throughout 
the strictures of the Scotch Reviewer are entirely just. But 
what it is, and what it tends to, and what it represents, — of 
this there can be no mistake. The contrast between this 
work and that of Mr. Bickersteth is very striking, in more re- 
spects than one. The themes are handled with great fresh- 
ness and freedom, and sometimes with conspicuous ability, 
and are free from such puerilities of criticism as Mr. Bicker- 
steth weaves into his argument. The writers are men evi- 
dently who have discovered that reason was given them to 
be used, and not to be trifled with, and that the highest prob- 
lems in religion, philosophy, and cosmogony are not to be 
settled by the literal sense of the Apocalypse or the Book of 
Genesis. Their doctrine is that the race is a collective man, 





* The Education of the World, by Freperick Tempe, D.D. Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches, by Rowianp Witt1ams, D.D. On the Study of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, by Bapen Powett, M. A., F. R.S. Séances Historiques 
de Geneve: The National Church, by Henry Bristow Witson, B.D. On 
the Mosaic Cosmogony, by C. W. Goopwin, M. A. Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1688-1750, by Marx Parison. On the Interpretation 
of Scripture, by Bensamin JOWETT. 
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to outgrow in time the regulative discipline of childhood, and 
be moved by the Spirit within, and not subject to authority 
without ; that the Bible is not a book of plenary inspiration, 
or Christianity a universal religion specially authenticated in 
Palestine, but that God inspires men ever and everywhere, — 
that there is only one kind of inspiration, and all good men 
have it, as well as prophets and apostles ; and that the doc- 
trines of the Church, such as the Trinity and the Fall of man, 
are to be held in the light of a “ philosophical rendering.” , 
‘“‘ Considerations,” says Mr. Williams, “ religious and moral, 
no less than scientific and critical, have, where discussion 
was free, widened the idea of revelation for the Old World, 
and deepened it for ourselves ; not removing the footsteps of 
the Eternal from Palestine, but tracing them on other shores.” 
(p. 58.) The doctrine of the Trinity, adopted from Bunsen, 
is thus stated, as evolved from the first chapter of John: 
“The profoundest analysis of our world leaves the law of 
thought as its ultimate basis and bond of coherence. This 
thought is consubstantial with the being of the eternal I am. 
Being, becoming, and animating, or substance, thinking, and 
conscious life, are expressions of a triad which may also be 
represented as will, wisdom, and love; as light, radiance, 
and warmth; as fountain, stream, and united flow; as mind, 
thought, and consciousness ; as person, word, and life; as 
Father, Son, and Spirit. In virtue of such identity of thought 
with Being, the primitive Trinity represented neither three 
originant principles nor three transient phases, but three ex- 
ternal inherences in one Divine Mind.” The fall of Adam, 
this same writer says, “‘ represents ideally the circumscrip- 
tion of our spirits in limits of flesh and time, and practically 
the selfish nature with which we fall from the likeness of 
God which should be fulfilled in men.” 

We have here, then, the phenomenon of a Church appealing 
most pathetically through one class of its writers to the Uni- 
tarians, telling them even that they are beyond the conditions 
of salvation, and this same Church through another class of 
its writers, and those its most learned and eloquent scholars, 
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putting forward the very views which the Unitarians hold, 
and even pushing them into an extreme from which many of 
the latter shrink back with dismay. How many conversions 
from heresy will such a Church be likely to make from the 
class of thinking and sensible men? Such men will be pretty 
likely to answer, We will listen to your appeal when the 
ablest thinkers among you believe what you are saying, in- 
stead of holding your teachings as puerilities and fables, well 
enough for children, but not for people who are full grown. 
There are some reflections of a very practical nature which 
suggest themselves in view of these disclosures and of the 
whole tendency of religious thought. It cannot be long before 
the great question will be, What is the Bible, and how is it to 
be used in religious controversy, and in enucleating the grand 
system of truth which we call Christianity? A man comes 
to you with a pile of proof texts which he has scooped up 
from Genesis to Revelation, thinking, perhaps, that the higher 
the pile rises, the more “ massive” is the argument. Some 
of them may be from the narrative which describes the world 
as made in six days, this little earth first and the suns and 


stars afterwards ; Adam losing one of his ribs, and Eve fash- 


ioned mechanically out of it. Some of them may be from 
the story of Samson’s foxes; some from the story of Jonah 
and the whale; some from the Psalms, perhaps the texts 
alongside of David’s curses ; some from the Revelation, where 
the stars fall to the earth, and a city descends as high as it 
is broad. What does he expect to prove by heaping passages 
together, unless he can tell what is specially the Word of God 
and what is not? or if all is, what is the law of interpretation 
which will disclose its treasures? It affronts the reason to 
tell one of the unity of the Bible, when we cannot read ten 
consecutive pages in some parts of the Old Testament without 
finding something which, by Mr. Bickersteth’s method, might 
be made to shock the feelings of humanity, the first rules of 
Christian morals, the known facts of scientific discovery, and 
every precept of the Sermon on the Mount. To say that 
19* 
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all the stones of the letter must be swallowed, and that we 
must make believe that they are bread, is worthy of the days 
of the Gregorys and Leos, but can impose no longer upon 
reasonable minds. That Mr. Bickersteth is a more honest 
inquirer than the writers of the “ Essays and Reviews” we 
do not know, and have no right to assume ; certainly he can- 
not compare with them in breadth and culture and the power 
of rational argumentation. 

There is a choice between three alternatives. Rome is 
right, and the reason must be surrendered blindly to church 
authority, and the Protestant Reformation was a great mis- 
take, and Teutonic Christianity is a failure. Or Rationalism 
is right ; Scripture is below reason and must yield to it, and 
there is no authority but the light within. Or Scripture has 
a meaning above the letter, to be found by no guess-work of 
individuals, but by a law divinely revealed and all-harmo- 
nizing, not contradicting reason, but lifting it up into the 
divine illuminations. There is no future to Christianity ; 
what has been always must be. Progress is going back- 
ward to the worst days of the Church, and reason and civili- 
zation must be folded in by the ancient darkness. Or else 
progress is to take us away from Christianity, and leave it 
behind among the old superstitions and provisional religions, 
and we must find our way without it by the individual rea- 
son. Or else Christianity, as a universal religion, has a 
meaning in it which we have neither lived out nor learned 
out, but whose disclosures shall continue forever, reconciling 
what seemed in conflict, unitizing all things, showing what 
there was of truth in the ancient formulas, bringing the new 
out of the old, solving the problems which have distracted 
the Church, and bringing the spirit of the heavens more per- 
fectly into human affairs. These are the three alternatives. 
We do not see that a fourth is possible. . Each must have its 
full trial and work out its own results, and for this we watch 
what the Scotch reviewer calls “ the signs in the firmament, 


menacing change.” 
Ss. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.* 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D. 


In a world of mere phenomena, where all events are bound 
to one another by a rigid law of cause and effect, it is pos- 
sible to imagine the course of a long period, bringing all 
things, at the end of it, into exactly the same relations as 
they occupied at the beginning. We should then obviously 
have a succession of cycles, rigidly similar to one another, 
both in events and in the sequence of them. The universe 
would eternally repeat the same changes in a fixed order of 
recurrence, though each cycle might be many millions of 
years in length. Moreover, the precise similarity of these 
cycles would render the very existence of each one of them 
entirely unnecessary. We can suppose, without any logical 
inconsequence, any one of them struck out, and the two 
which had been destined to precede and follow it brought 


into immediate contiguity. 
This supposition transforms the universe into a dead 
machine. The lives and the souls of men become so indif- 


ferent, that the annihilation of a whole human race, or of 
many such races, is absolutely nothing. Every event passes 
away as it happens, filling its place in the sequence, but pur- 
poseless for the future. The order of all things becomes not 
merely an iron rule, from which nothing can ever swerve, 
but an iron rule which guides to nothing and ends in 
nothing. 

Such a supposition is possible to the logical understand- 
ing: it is not possible to the spirit. The human heart 
refuses to believe in a universe without a purpose. To the 
spirit, all things that exist must have a purpose ; and nothing 
can pass away till that purpose be fulfilled. The lapse of 





* We give here, from the sheets, by leave of the publishers, Messrs. Walker, 
Wise, & Co., the first pages of the opening essay of the work quoted in the pre- 
ceding article, which will give the reader an idea of its style and spirit. — Eps. 
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time is no exception to this demand. Each moment of time, 
as it passes, is taken up in the shape of permanent results 
into the time that follows, and only perishes by being con- 
verted into something more substantial than itself. A series 
of recurring cycles, however conceivable to the logical under- 
standing, is inconceivable to the spirit ; for every later cycle 
must be made different from every earlier by the mere fact 
of coming after it and embodying its results. The material 
world may possibly be subject to such a rule, and may, in 
successive epochs, be the cradle of successive races of spirit- 
ual beings; but the world of spirits cannot be a mere 
machine. 

In accordance with this difference between the material 
and the spiritual worlds, we ought to be prepared to find 
progress in the latter, however much fixity there may be in 
the former. The Earth may still be describing precisely the 
same orbit as that which was assigned to her at the creation. 
The seasons may be precisely the same. The planets, the 
moon, and the stars may be unchanged both in appearance 
and in reality. But man is a spiritual as well as a material 
creature ; must be subject to the laws of the spiritual, as well 
as to those of the material world ; and cannot stand still be- 
cause things around him do. Now, that the individual man 
is capable of perpetual, or almost perpetual, development, 
from the day of his birth to that of his death, is obvious of 
course. But we may well expect to find something more 
than this in a spiritual creature who does not stand alone, 
but forms a part of a whole world of creatures like him- 
self. Man cannot be considered as an individual. He is, in 
reality, only man by virtue of his being a member of the 
human race. Any other animal that we know would prob- 
ably not be very different in its nature, if brought up, from 
its very birth, apart from all its kind. A child so brought 
up, becomes, as instances could be adduced to prove, not a 
man in the full sense at all, but rather a beast in human 
shape ; with human faculties, no doubt, hidden underneath, 
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but with no hope, in this life, of ever developing those facul- 
ties into true humanity. If, then,,the whole in this case, as 
in so many others, is prior to the parts, we may conclude 
that we are to look for that progress which is essential to a 
spiritual being subject to the lapse of time, not only in the 
individual, but also quite as much in the race taken as a 
whole. We may expect to find, in the history of man, each 
successive age incorporating into itself the substance of the 
preceding. 

This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself 
the results of the past, transforms the human race into a 
colossal man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day 
of judgment. The successive generations of men are days 
in this man’s life. The discoveries and inventions which 
characterize the different epochs of the world’s history are 
his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions and prin- 
ciples, of the successive ages, are his thoughts. The state of 
society, at different times, are his manners. He grows in 
knowledge, in self-control, in visible size, just as we do; and 
his education is, in the same way and for the same reason, 
precisely similar to ours. 

All this is no figure, but only a compendious statement of 
a very comprehensive fact. The child that is born to-day 
may possibly have the same faculties as if he had been born 
in the days of Noah: if it be otherwise, we possess no means 
of determining the difference. But the equality of the natu- 
ral faculties at starting will not prevent a vast difference in 
their ultimate development. That development is entirely 
under the control of the influences exerted by the society 
in which the child may chance to live. If such society be 
altogether denied, the faculties perish, and the child (as 
remarked above) grows up a beast, and not a man. If the 
society be uneducated and coarse, the growth of the faculties 
is early so stunted as never afterwards to be capable of 
recovery: if the society be highly cultivated, the child will 
be cultivated also, and will show, more or less, through life, 
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the fruits of that cultivation. Hence each generation re- 
ceives the benefit of the cultivation of that which preceded 
it. Not in knowledge only, but in development of powers, 
the child of twelve now stands at the level where once stood 
the child of fourteen; where, ages ago, stood the full-grown 
man. The discipline of manners, of temper, of thought, of 
feeling, is transmitted from generation to generation; and, 
at each transmission, there is an imperceptible but unfailing 
increase. The perpetual accumulation of the stores of knowl- 
edge is so much more visible than the change in the other 
ingredients of human progress, that we are apt to fancy that 
knowledge grows, and knowledge only. I shall not stop to 
examine whether it be true (as is sometimes maintained), 
that all progress in human society is but the effect of the 
progress of knowledge: for the present, it is enough to point 
out that knowledge is not the only possession of the human 
spirit in which progress can be traced. 

We may, then, rightly speak of a childhood, a youth, and 
a manhood of the world. The men of the earliest ages were, 
in many respects, still children, as compared with ourselves, 
with all the blessings and with all the disadvantages that 
belong to childhood. We reap the fruits of their toil, and 
bear in our characters the impress of their cultivation. Our 
characters have grown out of their history, as the character 
of the man grows out of the history of the child. There are 
matters in which the simplicity of childhood is wiser than 
the maturity of manhood ; and in these they were wiser than 
we. There are matters in which the child is nothing, and 
the man everything ; and in these we are the gainers. And 
the process by which we have either lost or gained corre- 
sponds, stage by stage, with the process by which the infant 
is trained for youth, and the youth for manhood. 

This training has three stages. In childhood, we are sub- 
ject to positive rules, which we cannot understand, but are 
bound implicitly to obey. In youth, we are subject to the 
influence of example; and soon break loose from all rules, 
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unless illustrated and enforced by the higher teaching which 
example imparts. In manhood, we are comparatively free 
from external restraints ; and, if we are to learn, must be 
our own instructors. First come Rules, then Examples, 
then Principles. First comes the Law, then the Son of Man, 
then the Gift of the Spirit. The world was once a child, 
under tutors and governors, until the time appointed by the 
Father. Then, when the fit season had arrived, the Exam- 
* ple, to which all ages should turn, was sent to teach men 
what they ought to be. Then the human race was left to 
itself, to be guided by the teaching of the Spirit within. 





» An old lady is said to have expressed herself greatly comforted by 
the text of Scripture,“ Why need you worry?” The good woman 
seems to have been somewhat at fault as to exactness of quotation. 
Yet she had succeeded in compressing the spirit of many passages 
into these four words. Why need we worry, indeed, when we are 
exhorted to cast all our cares on that Heavenly Father, who careth 
for us? Why should the happiness of to-day be marred by fears for 
to-morrow, when we are pointed to the fowls of the air and the lilies 
of the field, and assured that the same hand that feeds and clothes 
them will sustain and guide our steps also, and number the very hairs 
of our heads ? 
y “Thou hast seen many sorrows, pilgrim of earth,” says one ; | 
“but the greatest of all has been the looking for of evil.” Is it not a 
so? How often have we felt rebuked, when some much-dreaded 
event has either failed to reach us, or has come laden with blessings! 
How often has a way been opened before us, when our dim eyes had 
been able to discern only insurmountable barriers! The simple faith 
that can trust its all with God, how rich is it in peace and blessing! 
Lord, evermore grant us this faith ! 
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ON MY CAIRN A PEBBLE THROW. 


I. 
On my cairn a pebble throw 


When ’neath the turf you say I’m sleeping ; 


Spend no time in hopeless woe ; 
Smile through tears of tender weeping ; 
Do not think with vain regret 

Of the life you can’t forget : 

Do not miss me, — own my place 
Filled, — it will not me disgrace ; 
Goodness is not all the same, 

But different as star from star, 

As flowers of many a hue and name 
Sameness would true order mar : 
So when the lights of memory glow, 
On my cairn a pebble throw. 


II. 


Though I’m ’neath the turf you say, 
I’m not sleeping, well you know; 

I’m awake in glorious day, 

I in heavenly sunshine grow. 

Tf you think that I was leal, 

True to think and true to feel, 

True to speak and true to act, 

Making life a heartfelt fact, 

In that sweet thought true comfort take, 
My cairn an altar raise to duty : 

Its sweetness has a charm to make 

All the pebbles gems of beauty : 

So when the lights of memory glow, 

On my cairn a pebble throw. 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


NoruHInG can be pleasanter than a sail down the Potomac, 
even if the tomb and the mansion of Washington were not 
a sufficient inducement to draw one in that direction. I had 
been listening two days to the debates in the national Senate 
and House of Representatives: the speeches for the most 
part were in defence of slavery. Sick of bad rhetoric, bad 
manners, bad logic, and bad morality, I made my way, on a 
beautiful, clear morning, to the wharf where lay the steam- 
boat that plies regularly between the Capitol and Mount Ver- 
non. I was nearly the first on the deck; it was swept by a 
cool breeze, and I sat tracing the windings of the Virginia 
shore opposite, and discriminating the lines of blue as they 
shaded off over the landscape. Presently a fashionable party 
from the city came on board. A young fellow, with two 
ladies, came rustling upon the deck ; they ran into the face 
of the fresh and grateful breeze. The ladies shrieked, “ O 
this horrid wind! Let us go back! I don’t think there’s 
anything up here that’s interesting!’ — and they soon disap- 
peared for the cabin below. Notwithstanding this high au- 
thority, the fifteen miles’ sail between Washington and Mount 
Vernon past the old city of Alexandria, and the old Fort 
Washington, and the green banks with their splendid man- 
sions gleaming through the richest foliage, and the wheat- 
fields rolling away over the slopes and undulations, is a con- 
tinual feast to the eye. When you get as far south as this, 
the sunlight takes on a hue which we miss here at the North. 
Everything wears a brighter coloring, and the verdure and the 
fountains and the marble statues gleam in a soft and orient 
splendor. 

As you pass Alexandria, they point out the church where 
Washington worshipped ; the very pew where he sat and 
responded from the prayer-book is preserved just as when he 
left it, and has become the shrine of pilgrims. Notwith- 
standing the cracking of champagne bottles, and the general 
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nonsense and giggle from the fashionable party, — things which 
rather grate upon the feelings when on a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington’s tomb, —I abstracted myself from them as well as I 
could, and after sailing an hour and a half, our vessel lay at 
the pier at the foot of Mount Vernon. 

Mount Vernon, as our young readers will please to observe, 
is not a mountain at all, but a gentle swell on the right bank 
of the Potomac, commanding a reach of some twenty or thirty 
miles of that noble river. A path, which has been worn by 
myriads of feet, leads from the landing pier, first to the tomb, 
and then to the mansion about forty rods above it. The 
mansion is a two-story structure, of moderate size, in a state 
of dilapidation and decay. Back of it are the gardens, en- 
closed by brick walls, which are falling down. The same old 
trees surround the mansion under which Washington used 
to walk. The negro huts are standing just as he left them. 
The brick barn and the tool-house are looking shabby, and 
out of repair. Negroes, the slaves of the present proprietor, 
are lounging about, having a good, easy time. I counted about 
a dozen women lounging bareheaded around the buildings, 
with the young Africans, both bareheaded and barefooted, 
hanging upon them, or speering upon the visitor from behind 
their mothers ; able-bodied black fellows leaning on the fences, 
under the trees, or lying down under them in a comfortable 
snooze. They all seemed to put on an aristocratic look, as if 
they thought they were keeping up the dignity of the place. 
They spent their time evidently in doing nothing else. Any 
Yankee would have set them to work repairing the fences, 
and clearing the grounds, and trimming the old dead wood 
from the trees. 

Close by the tomb runs an old Virginia rail-fence, half 
fallen down. I climbed to the top of it, and looked over into 
the enclosure. On the little mound which covers the vault 
had been planted some shrubbery ; it looked old enough to 
have been placed there by the gentle hand of Martha Wash- 
ington herself. It was scraggy, and covered with dead wood, 
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as if in doubt whether to live or die. Ten minutes’ care 
would restore it to its comely condition. The top bricks of 
the wall are loose and falling off. 

My pilgrimage to these hallowed grounds was a few months 
since, and before the Ladies’ Association had taken posses- 
sion. It is earnestly to be hoped that good sense and good 
taste, and a becoming reverence for the spot, will suggest to 
them the propriety of making no other alterations than are 
absolutely necessary for the neatness and repair of the place, 
and for preserving its old features undecayed. I do hope, 
however, they will remove from the mansion, unless the pro- 
prietor does, one of those pictures which is almost enough to 
raise the ghost of Washington himself. In one of the sitting- 
rooms there are various paintings, most of them battle-pieces, 
placed there by Washington, none in which he had been him- 
self an actor. There is one picture, however, which evidently 
he did not place there. It is meant to represent the death of 
the Father of his country, and to show him taken up to 
heaven by angels. But instead of presenting him alive and 
glorified, it shows a dead body, the angels tugging at it and 
trying to drag it off. Not in that shape, we trust, did Wash- 
ington go up into the skies. More enlightened views of 
death and resurrection, it is to be hoped, will have their 
plastic power over the conceptions of art. They will teach 
it better than to project death and corpses into the spiritual 
world, since we may reasonably hope to leave them in the 
grave-yards. So, too, we trust the angels in the pictures 
will dispense with their wings, which make them look as if 
they needed some help in passing from one locale to another 
through the atmosphere, — in fact, were not, like us, human 
beings, in human form, and clothed in tender though glori- 


fied humanities. 
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MODERN TRINITARIANISM. 


THE pamphlet, the title of which is given below,* has a 
certain representative value from the fact that it is a reprint 
from a leading theological review. We have for this reason 
examined the statements and explanations of the writer with 
much interest, and have found some things which, as they 
may be worth the attention of those who are studying the 
course of religious opinion in our day, we will try to set 
down. 

The writer, as was to have been expected, assigns to the 
Logos of John a hypostatic personality, coeternal with God, 
affirming, as against the Arians, that He was not created. So 
far there is nothing unusual; but passing to the next page, 
we find that his “ hypostatic personality ” was “ not begotten 
even,” and that “ this idea of generation, though predicable of 
the Son, cannot properly be predicated of the Logos. It was 
only by making the Son identical with the Logos that men 
began to speak of the ‘ eternal generation’ of the Word.” 


“We would here also remark, in reference to John’s characteriz- 
ing of the Logos, that nothing is said of the emanation or generation, 
or derived existence of the Logos, and nothing of his dependence on, 
or subordination to, the Father. These are the unwarranted conces- 
sions of some who, while professedly holding to the absolute equality 
of the Son with the Father, have yet denied it in words. Many of 
the early Fathers maintained that the Son existed, from all eternity, 
in the substance of the Father, and was begotten of that substance ; 
so that, in the language of the Nicene creed, he was ‘ very God of 
very God, an expression wellnigh unintelligible, and savoring more 
of paganism than of Christian theism. To affirm that the Logos ex- 
isted, from all eternity, in the substance of the Father, and was of 
that substance, may be well enough; but if by the ‘generation of 





* Scriptural Evidence of the Deity of Christ. By Rev. Davip B. Forp, 
A.M., South Scituate, Mass. Reprinted fom the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 
1860. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 
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the Logos,” any have meant to deny his absolute aseitas or self- 
existence and independence, then we must, in view of John’s repre- 
sentation of the Logos, wholly dissent from that opinion. Not here, 
certainly, do we learn that the Father is the fountain and original of 
the whole Deity, or that he communicated his own divine essence to 
the Son. The Logos of John is no kriopa, nor roinua, nor yéevynua 
even; but the airdéeos, the eternal and self-existent God.” 


We cannot but admire the boldness of the orthodox theo- 
logian who thus flies in the face of the Nicene Creed, which 
has heretofore at least been regarded as good Church author- 
ity upon the question of our Saviour’s nature. 

Again, when, in Col. i. 15, Christ is called “ the first-born 
of every creature,” we are to understand the expression of 
the “ incarnate Word, the God-man.” “ As such, he is called 
the image of God, the first-born (not first-created) of every 
creature. The term first-born not only indicates a priority 
as to time, but also very frequently conveys the idea of supe- 
riority or excellence.” ‘ With this idea, however, there may 
be connected the kindred one of Christ’s ante-mundane exist- 
ence.” So the phrase “the beginning of the creation of 
God” is explained by the remark that apy7, both in classic 
and in Scripture Greek, has a much wider signification than 
our word beginning. It may signify “head or lord.” It 
will be seen that by this process these texts are taken out of 
the list of those which are cited in proof of the Saviour’s pre- 
existent state of glory. The element of time is taken out 
altogether. 

Again, in remarking upon the clause “ the Word was with 
God,” the writer tells us that the Apostle has not defined the 
preposition “with.” It does not point to an “ outward per- 
sonal fellowship.” Some explain it, “the Logos was in 
God.” So our Saviour frequently represents himself as in 
the Father, and the Father in him. 


“Some such conception as this lay at the basis of the Aéyos évdid- 
Geros of the early Fathers; i. e. the unspoken word; and thus the 
immanent thought or reason of God. For ourselves, without desiring 
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to remove the distinction between the Logos and God, which is cer- 
tainly implied in the text, we should wish to make mpos rov bedv ex- 
press, or at least not to preclude, the essential oneness of the Logos 
with God, and thus his consubstantiality with the Father. It were 
easy to explain this cause in entire harmony with Sabellianism, pro- 
vided that this attractive theory could only answer the fair demands 
of the Christian economy. Instead, however, of doing this, it makes 
the plainest and soberest representations of the New Testament a 
pretence and a solemn farce. Adopting, therefore, the language of 
the creeds, we must, while not dividing the substance, be careful also 
not to confound the Persons. Jn medio tutissimus this, although this 
middle course, as Chrysostom long since well represented, is not with- 
out its difficulties.” 


Note again the following :— 


“The Logos may be called the Son of God, though when thus 
designated, special reference is had, as we suppose, to his mediatorial 
and redemptive work. The only-begotten of the Father, whose glory 
was beheld by the disciples and the world, was the Adyos cecapxwpevos, 
the incarnate Word.” 


Also, the comment upon Phil. ii. 6: — 


“Some compare this ‘form’ of God to the ‘image’ of God, the 
‘express image’ of his substance, and the ‘ effulgence’ or ‘ reflec- 
tion’ of his glory (Col. i. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Heb. i. 3); but we 
think these epithets are used rather of the mediatorial Logos or the 
historical Christ.” 


We wish further that our readers would ponder the follow- 
ing foot-note upon this sentence: “‘ The sacred writers, in 
their doxologies, repeatedly ascribe to Christ glory and 
dominion everlasting.” 


“The prophecies relating to Christ declare that his throne endureth 
for ever and ever, that his dominion is an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom one which shall not be destroyed, 
that he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of his 
kingdom there shall be noend. And from the passages above quoted 
we learn that the redeemed on earth and in heaven ascribe to Christ 
honor, power, dominion, and glory for ever and ever. Only in 1 Cor. 
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xv. 24, 28, do we read that the Son shall finally deliver up the king- 
dom to God the Father, and himself become subject unto Him. This 
passage, standing alone in the Scriptures, is by far the most difficult 
one to harmonize with the fact of Christ’s supreme divinity. Indeed, 
if the Son were here regarded as wholly identical with the Logos, we 
should feel obliged to yield the point in question. But the idea that 
the Logos, as such, is finally to become subject to the Father, cannot 
be entertained for a moment. The reference in these verses is mani- 
festly to Christ as the Messiah or Mediator. When this mediatorial 
king shall have put all enemies under his feet (vs. 25), then the work 
of mediation will necessarily cease, and thus the kingdom of Christ 
will ipso facto become the kingdom of God, i. e. the Eternal Divinity 
will henceforth rule without a mediator. Whatever else the “ sub- 
jection” spoken of may refer to, we cannot suppose that Christ will 
ever cease to possess that divine glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, or that the saints in heaven will ever cease to 
ascribe glory, honor, and power to the Lamb that was slain. Indeed, 
the heaven of Paul and of the primitive disciples consists in their 
‘being ever with the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 17; Phil. 
i. 23. Marcellus of Ancyra supposed, after the manner of Sabel- 
lius, that the Logos would finally return to his original state, i. e. 
would cast aside the human envelope and become merged in God as 
he was ‘in the beginning.’ But what would become of the divine 
adp§ (the flesh) he could not tell. We shall come, he says, to the 
knowledge of this only when we see face to face! See Neander, Ch. 


Hist., Vol. II. p. 757.” 


We cannot avoid asking whether dogmatism ought not to 
pause in view of such difficulties of interpretation, and must 
press the question, “To whom are we to give the glory, — 
to the unembodied or to the embodied Logos, to the Word 
which is God as Creator, Redeemer, Saviour, or to the Media- 
tor who, in some remote age, shall be subject unto Him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

We are surprised at the statement on the 40th page, that 
“ Arianism, and not Trinitariansm, was the legitimate off- 
spring and outgrowth of Platonism.” Arianism— a form of 
Christianity, by the way, with which we have no affinities — 
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seems to us as remote as possible from either the letter or the 
spirit of Platonism, which, as the Church fathers held, not 
without reason, was in some sort a schoolmaster to lead men 
to Christ, the Life of whose Life was unquestionably the 
Word that was in God, and that was God. 

“ Can it be,” asks our author, “ that all the Scriptures, all 
our preaching, all our religion, all our hopes of forgiveness 


and heaven, all our trust and our joys, and the deepest affec- * 


tions of our hearts converge in, and centre around, any created, 
finite being ?’’? We should answer, Most certainly not about 
his finiteness. We are not saved by Jesus, —“ Cursed is the 
man that trusteth in man!” — but by God in Jesus ; yet it 
does not follow that Jesus is another God. “God in Christ 
reconciles the world unto himself.” There is no God but 
God, and the man Christ Jesus is the Mediator. 

The discourse from which we have made these extracts is 
plainly animated by a single and earnest love of the truth, as 
it has been seen by the writer. Had he contented himself 
with endeavoring to show that in all literalness Christ is the 
Image of the Invisible God, the only Way to the Father, the 
Son who alone reveals the Father, he would have done a good 
service ; but, in our judgment, he has utterly failed to set forth 
our Lord as the Second Person in the Trinity, God the Son, 
— a phrase unknown to Scripture, — co-eternal and co-equal 
with the Father. Any such attempt will ever be, we are per- 
suaded, an utter failure. E. 





How sublime appear the meeker features, the suffering virtues 
of Christ, when we think of the extraordinary elevation of his pow- 
ers! The eyes which wept over Jerusalem were illuminated by the 
unearthly light of prophecy! The hands, the feet, nailed to the 
cross, had dispelled disease, and walked upon the rushing wave! 
That voice, pouring forth dying prayers and remembrances of sacred 
words, perhaps learned in childhood, providing an earthly home for 
her from whom he had learned them, before he could say, “ It is fin- 
ished,” and pass peacefully to the mansions of the Father’s house, — 
had rebuked the storm, and called the dead out of their graves! 
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THE HEBREW PRINCES. 


II. 


THE DREAM. 


THE KING OF BABYLON. 


O rE Chaldeans, ye astrologers, 

Ye sorcerers, and ye magicians, who 

Are bidden hither at your king’s command, 
Lo! I have dreamed a dream, which to recall 
Vainly my spirit toileth. Ye who boast 

The subtle power to unweave the web 

The stars have wrought with countless, tireless darts, 
On through the ceaseless ages, — ye who read 
The dim and shadowy Past, or lift the veil 
Of dark Futurity, — reveal to me 

My vision! 


THE CHALDEANS. 


O king, live forever! Tell 
Thy servants of the vision thou hast dreamed, 
And its interpretation we will show ! 


THE KING. 


It hath departed from me! And if ye 

Will not make known to me the dream itself, 
With its interpretation, ye shall be 

Cut into pieces, and your houses made 

A dunghill! But if ye obey, rewards 

And gifts and honors shall be yours! Therefore, 
Tell me the dream ! 


THE CHALDEANS. 


O mighty king! wilt thou 
Reveal to us the vision thou hast dreamed, 
Then its interpretation we will show. 
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THE KING. 

If ye will not make known to me the dream, 
There is for you but one decree ; for ye 

Corrupt and lying words will speak, to gain 

A change of time! Therefore, tell me the dream ! 
Then shall I know that ye may likewise show 

The dream’s interpretation ! 


THE CHALDEANS. 


There lives not 
Upon the earth the man that can tell thee 
Thy vision! Therefore hath no king, no lord, 
No ruler, sought so wonderful an art ; 
Neither astrologer, magician, nor 
Chaldean ever hath such art attained. 
The gods alone, whose dwelling is on high, 
And not with mortals, can show forth thy dream. 


THE KING. 


Then shall ye all, wise men of Babylon, 
Be slain! Let the decree of death go forth ! 
Arioch, hasten to obey my will! 





DANIEL. 


Blessed forever be the Name of God, — 
Jehovah! Wisdom, Might, and Truth are His! 
He changeth times and seasons! He doth kings 
Set up, and He removeth: it is He 

Who giveth wisdom to the wise, and He 

To them who understanding have hath taught 
Their knowledge! He the deep and secret things 
Revealeth! Light and Darkness dwell with Him! 
O Thou, my fathers’ God! Thee I do thank 

And praise! For Thou to me hast given might 
And wisdom ; Thou what we desired of Thee 

Hast unto us made known, — Thou hast revealed 
To us the vanished vision of the king. 

Brothers, our father’s God hath heard our prayer : 
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The mercies we desired of Him, in faith, 
Doth He bestow on us! Now will I haste 
Unto Arioch, captain of the guard, 

Him whom the king hath ordered to destroy 
All the wise men of Babylon, to say, 

“ Destroy not Babylon’s wise men! but bring 
Me in before the king, that I reveal 

To him his dream’s interpretatio .” 





PNEUMATOLOGY.* 
No. II. 
UNIVERSALITY OF THE BELIEF IN A SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


THERE is reason to believe that a large number of intelli- 
gent people in Christendom — many of them members of 
Christian churches— have come to look upon the spiritual 
world as such a vague, shadowy, unsubstantial realm, that it 
is hardly to be admitted into the category of real things. 
And when a writer begins, in sober earnest, to treat it as a 
reality, and to talk of spirits, not as shadows or phantasms, 





* The remarks by the Editors with which the last article on this subject was 
prefaced suggest the propriety of saying here, that, however Swedenborg may be 
referred to, and sometimes quoted, in these papers, it is never the writer’s inten- 
tion to appeal to him as an authority upon any point that may herein be discussed. 
Whatever be the strength of his own faith in the truth of Swedenborg’s disclos- 
ures, he asks for the views that may be presented no consideration beyond what 
their obvious truth and rationality may fairly challenge. He claims to be the ad- 
vocate of free and fearless investigation, — a friend and humble seeker of the truth, 
not the worshipper of any man, nor the devotee of any sect. 

He wishes to say further, that, while conceding and admiring the piety and 
charity of many members of the nominal New Church whom it has been his priv- 
ilege to know, he nevertheless believes that the true and living Church of the Lord 
is not confined to any religious organization or sect; and he probably has less 
sympathy with —as he has a more intimate knowledge of — “ Swedenborgian 
ecclesiasticism ” than the Editors of this Magazine themselves. 
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but as positive entities, many of these people will begin to 
shrug their shoulders, and throw out sage remarks about 
“‘Dream-land,” and the expediency or wisdom of sticking 
closely to terra firma. This is one of the embarrassments 
which a writer on Pneumatology has to encounter in the out- 
set, — to wit, the known prevalence of a disbelief in the 
reality of a spiritual world. No doubt “ Modern Spiritual- 
ism’ has done considerable within the last few years towards 
overcoming the scepticism on this subject which has existed 
among Christians. Yet, in the minds of a great majority of 
readers, particularly the more cultivated classes, the belief in 
spirits and a spiritual world, as real entities, is still so feeble, 
that one can hardly undertake to write about them, without 
awakening the suspicion, at least, that he is forsaking the 
region of the practical and profitable, and wandering off into 
dream-land. But it is a great mistake to suppose that in- 
quiry in this direction is unprofitable. On the contrary, we 
believe that a strong controlling faith in the realities of 
the spiritual world will ever be found among the most pow- 
erful quickeners of the intellect; and that clear and pos- 
itive knowledge of the laws of that world, and its connection 
with the world in which we are now living, will prove a most 
efficient aid in the great work of regeneration. 

But if there be a spiritual world inhabited by spirits and 
angels, capable, too, of having its grand realities disclosed to 
the eyes of one yet in the flesh, we should suppose that a 
truth so interesting and important would not have been per- 
mitted to rest on the testimony of any single individual. 
We should expect to find at least some gleams of it in all 
ages of the world,—nay, some general and wide-spread belief 
in it. For thus it is with all great truths. They are never 
suffered to become quite blotted out from the general intel- 
lect and heart of humanity. Some faint impression — it may 
be indistinct and scarcely legible at times — but some faint 
impression of them may be found everywhere and always. 
The truth may be marred, distorted, strangely perverted, — 
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what great truth, indeed, has not been ?— but it is never 
entirely lost. Thus has it fared with the truth of God’s own 
existence. Various opinions have been entertained of the 
Divine character and attributes, corresponding to the various 
states and conditions of human society ; but in no nation and 
in no age of the world has the idea of the existence of a God 
been utterly lost. So, if there be a spiritual world peopled 
by the spirits of those who were once dwellers in the natural 
sphere, and if it be possible for the inhabitants of that world 
ever to become visible to men, we should expect that a truth 
so important and interesting would never have been wholly 
lost sight of. Among different people and at different epochs 
we should expect it would have assumed different, and some- 
times grotesque, and even monstrous forms ; but through all 
its changes, and under all its distortions, we should still ex- 
pect to be able to trace some glimmerings of the truth itself. 
And such, precisely, is the fact. In all ages there has ex- 
isted a general belief in a world of spirits, and in the possi- 
. bility of the denizens of that world, ordinarily unseen, some- 
times manifesting themselves to men in the flesh, —a belief, 
indeed, in the reality of this alleged fact. True, this belief 
may, as indeed it has at times, become wellnigh extinguished 
in the minds of individuals and even whole classes. Witness 
the Sadducees among the Jews of old, who maintained “ that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Yet the 
very fact here recorded, that this sect denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, warrants the conclusion that their exist- 
ence was believed by the other sects. But, generally speak- 
ing, the faith of mankind in the existence of a spiritual world 
has been so strong and so universal, that the grossest mate- 
rialism and the coldest and most sensual philosophy have 
not been able wholly to extinguish it. And is not the uni- 
versality of this belief some evidence of its truth? And does 
it not justify the inference, that there must have been some 
well-authenticated instances of a visible manifestation of 
spirits to men ? 
VOL. XXIV. 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his Letters on Demonology, —a work 
written expressly to disprove and ridicule all alleged appear- 
ances from the spiritual world,— admits that the belief in 
the possibility of such appearances, and even in the fact that 
there have been open communications with that world, is 
almost universal. Thus he says : — 

“The general, or, it may be termed, the universal, belief 
of the inhabitants of the earth in the existence of spirits sep- 
arated from the encumbrance and incapacities of the body, 
is grounded on the consciousness of the divinity that speaks 
in our bosoms, and demonstrates to all men, except the few 
who are hardened to the celestial voice, that there is within 
us a portion of the divine substance which is not subject to 
the law of death and dissolution ; but which, when the body 
is no longer fit for its abode, shall seek its own place, as a 
sentinel dismissed from his post..... But the conviction 
that such an indestructible essence exists, the belief expressed 
by the poet in a different sense, non omnis moriar, must 
infer the existence of many millions of spirits who have not 
been annihilated, though they have become invisible to mor- 
tals..... These spirits in a state of separate existence, 
being admitted to exist, are not, it may be supposed, indiffer- 
ent to the affairs of mortality, perhaps not incapable of influ- 
encing them..... To multitudes, the indubitable fact that 
so many millions of spirits exist around and even among us, 
seems sufficient to support the belief that they are, in certain 
instances at least, by some means or other able to commu- 
nicate with the world of humanity.” 

And yet this learned author undertakes to show that open 
communication of spirits with men is a thing intrinsically 
impossible. And well he may, after defining a spirit to be 
something which “has neither substance, form, shape, voice, 
or anything which can render its presence visible or sensible 
to human faculties.” In other words, it is an undefinable, 
unimaginable— nothing. Yet this is probably not far from 
the popular theological definition of a spirit. But how such 
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pure nonentities can be supposed to feel any interest in hu- 
man affairs, or to exert any influence upon them, or how 
they can be numerically described, the great story-teller does 
not inform us. 

Not long ago our eye fell upon an able article in the North 
British Review, in which the writer, after alluding to the 
belief “in all ages and in every country,” that “ spirits occa- 
sionally visit or revisit the earth, making themselves sensible 
to people yet in the flesh,” adds: “It is upon the records of 
such apparitions, indeed, that it rests its claims as a part of 
the popular creed of the world.” And he further says, that 
“not only did Plato, Pliny, Henry Moore, Matthew Hale, 
Samuel Johnson, Addison, and a host of other worthies, be- 
lieve in such appearances, but there is actually a band of liv- 
ing authors on the subject.” And among these he mentions 
the distinguished names of Passavant, Eschenmayer, Enne- 
moser, Stilling, Kerner, and Schubert, who, he says, “ have 
all investigated this shadowy question in the character of 
believers.” The same writer speaks of the gradual decline 
of this once universal faith in spirits and their possible mani- 
festation to men, which he attributes to the influence of 
the experimental and sensuous philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 

“The Saddusaic spirit gained a decided and all but su- 
preme ascendency over the mind of Europe in the course of 
the last century. Even those faithful souls who continued 
to hold by the mysteries of Christianity, and still more those 
who only thought they did or pretended to do so, acquired 
the habit of calling everything to the bar of concrete experi- 
ence. Rationalism became the spirit of all criticism. Posi- 
tivism was the exclusive methodology of the age. Wonders 
ceased, for everything was to be explained on natural princi- 
ples..... This bringing down of every asserted thing to 
the measure of the sensuous experience of the age was easily 
put in execution upon ghostly apparitions. They were spec- 
tral illusions, they were coincidences, they were peculiar 
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dreams, they were this and they were that. One thing was 
certain, at least, they were not ghosts.: In fine, it became a 
mark of vulgarity to suppose for a moment they could be 
spirits. Accordingly it is true, that, to the present hour, 
very few people can find courage enough to raise the ques- 
tion !” . 

Yet this writer himself appears to have no settled belief 
in the reality of spirits, and, of course, none in the possibility 
of their being ever seen by mortals. He does not pretend to 
deny the alleged phenomena, though he is much perplexed 
to find a satisfactory explanation of them. For, without pro- 
pounding any theory of his own, he rejects alike “ the spectre 
theory,” as he terms it, of medical men, which ascribes the 
phenomena to some peculiar “ physiological condition of the 
brain, spinal cord, and nervous system,” and “ the ghost the- 
ory” of the spiritualists, which maintains that these appear- 
ances are substantial entities ; and he calls Swedenborg “ that 
greatest, purest, most accomplished, and most philosophical 
of hallucinators.” 

Probably no man ever devoted more time and careful 
study to the investigation of the beliefs of various ages and 
nations on this subject, than Professor Jung Stilling. And 
this distinguished metaphysician says: “ All nations, that 
are in any degree cultivated, possess the fundamental idea 
of God, of a world of spirits, and of the immortality of the 
soul. All agree in this pure and abstract idea. But from 
whence have they derived it? Naturally, by a revelation of 
God, of the world of spirits, and by apparitions of deceased 
individuals, which they had either learned from their fore- 
fathers or experienced themselves.” (Theory of Pneuma- 
tology, p. 187.) 

Of similar purport is the following, which Johnson, in his 
‘“‘ Rasselas,” puts into the mouth of the sage Imlac: “That 
the dead are seen no more I will not undertake to maintain 
against the concurrent testimony of all ages and all nations. 
There is no people, rude or unlearned, among whom appari- 
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tions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which prevails as far’as human nature is diffused, could be- 


come universal only by its truth; those that never heard of 


one another would not have agreed in a tale which nothing 
but experience could make credible.” And Addison affirms 
the universality of this belief, in the following language, 
which occurs in one of the numbers of the Spectator: “I 
think a person who is thus terrified with the imagination of 
ghosts and spectres much more reasonable than one who, 
contrary to the reports of all historians, sacred and profane, 
ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, 
thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. 


‘ Could not I give myself up to this general testimony of man- 


kind, I should to the relations of particular persons who are 
now living, and whom I cannot distrust in other matters of 
fact.” (Spec., No. 110, Friday, July 6, 1711.) 

Nor is it true, what some would have us believe, that this 
faith has been strongest among ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions, and in the least refined and cultivated periods of 
human history. So far from it, the opposite is nearer the 
truth. Where do we find it most prevalent and deep-rooted 
in the hearts of the people this day? Undoubtedly in Swe- 
den, Scotland, and Germany,—countries where are to be 
found the most highly educated and religious people on the 
face of the earth. It was, too, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod of English literature, that this faith was deepest and 
most pervading in Great Britain ; and it found its clearest 
and truest expression in the songs of her most enlightened 
and gifted bards. How often does it reveal itself in the 
plays of that great prince of dramatists, which are acknowl- 
edged to contain not less of truth than of poetry! Angels, 
spirits, ghosts, and apparitions are mentioned by him with 
the greatest familiarity, as things that everybody believed in. 
The spirits of departed friends are spoken of as angels, and as 
exercising a guardian care over those they have loved on earth. 
Thus, in Hamlet, Laertes says of his deceased sister : 

21* 
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“ Lay her i’ the earth ; — 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling.” 


And Falstaff, in Henry IV., speaks of “a good angel about 
the boy ;” and the Chief Justice says to Falstaff : . 
“ You follow the young prince up and down 
Like his il angel.” 

And not only does Shakespeare often speak of invisible 
spirits, good or evil, as attendant on men, but he as often 
speaks of.the spirits of the departed at times rendering them- 
selves visible. And not only are they represented as seen 
and spoken to on several occasions by men in the flesh, but 
they are more than once introduced among the Dramatis 
Persone, as acting a part in the play. Thus, in Winter’s 
Tale, Antigonus says : 

“T have heard (but not believed) the spirits of the dead 
May walk again. If such thing be, thy mother 
Appeared to me last night ; — for ne’er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another ; 

I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 

So filled, and so becoming ; in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 

My cabin where I lay ; thrice bowed before me.” 


And then he goes on to relate what the spirit of Hermione 
said, what she requested him to name the child, and how 
she disappeared. Again, in Julius Cesar, Brutus says : 
“ The ghost of Cesar hath appeared to me’ 

Two several times by night; at Sardis once; 

And this last night, here in Philippi fields.” 
And when the ghost of the murdered Banquo appears at the 
feast prepared for noble lords, the startled Macbeth addresses 
himself to the apparition, and cries : 
“Av aunt! and quit my sight!” 
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So, again, in Hamlet. The ghost of Hamlet’s father appears 
several times, “in the same figure like the king that’s 
dead,” and is seen by several persons. And on one occasion 
Horatio addresses it : — 
“ What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? By Heaven, I charge thee, speak. 

If thou hast any sound or use of voice, 

Speak to me. 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing, may avoid, 

O speak !” 
And although the ghost does not speak, yet afterwards, when 
seen by Hamlet himself, he answers his inquiry, and says: 

** Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.” 


But this, it is said, is all fiction, — the mere coining of a 
poet’s brain. And itis true. But is it not the coining of a 
poet who saw things with no ordinary eyes and by no ordi- 
nary light ? — of a poet who knew that in every fiction which 
enlists the sympathies and moves the hearts of men there is 
and must be a solid substratum of truth? Full well knew 
this gifted child of song, that in introducing these things into 
his stories he was confining himself strictly within the realm 
of the possible,— that he was relating nothing which, in 
itself, was absurd or intrinsically impossible. He knew that 
he was appealing to a faith deep-seated and all but universal 
in the heart of humanity. Had he given us a picture of men 
or horses equipped with wings, and coursing through the air, 
of trees walking or of stones speaking, we should have re- 
garded such things as simply ridiculous. 

Then see how deep and all-pervading was this faith among 
the Greeks and Romans, those most enlightened nations of 
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antiquity. Grant that in their theory of Pneumatology there 
mingled many grains of error, — that it was the truth greatly 
distorted. But for all that, who can tell how much the 
intellect of those nations was quickened by this faith in the 
reality of a spiritual world, or how much their orators, poets, 
and artists owed to it their highest and best inspiration. A 
writer in the Biblical Repository, a few years ago, treating 
upon this subject, remarked: ‘“‘ The Greek was intellectually 
great, because of his strong, living faith in the reality of a 
spiritual world, something more enduring, more excellent 
than earth. From that source he derived whatever was 
excellent in his character, whatever was great in his achieve- 
ments. That faith enabled him to make the marble speak, 
and the canvas breathe; and that was the Castalian fount 
where his spirit drank the inspiration of poetry. He saw, it 
must be admitted, a dim, distorted shadow, but it was cast 
from the true substance ; it was a faint reflection from that 
light so clearly revealed in the Bible.” 

And the same writer, raising the inquiry as to the source 
of such belief among the ancient Greeks, further remarks: 
“Was this a dream, a mere fiction? Or may we refer this 
spiritual supervision of earthly things, this mingling of good 
and evil spirits in human affairs, to some source in the region 
of truth? Is this simply a corruption of some important 
doctrine, — some revelation once made by God toman? We 
have no doubt that the latter is true, and that, in all the 
lesser deities of the ancient world, in the good and evil 
spirits that swarmed in air or walked the earth, we have but 
a monstrous corruption of an original truth, one of the most 
beautiful and interesting doctrines of Scripture, the minis- 
tration of angels.” And after referring to the character- 
istics of our own age, and to the sad want of “a strong con- 
trolling faith in the realities of the spiritual world,” which 
the writer thinks is so apparent everywhere, he pertinently 
asks: “ Are we not in danger of forgetting that the presence 
and power of that false system which once ruled the nations 
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demonstrate the existence of a spiritual world, which is not a 
falsehood, but a solemn and enduring reality ? ” * 

We say, then, that there has hitherto existed a general 
and almost universal belief in the reality of a world of spirits, 
not manifest to our natural senses, but which nevertheless 
may be, and sometimes has been, to a limited extent dis- 
closed to the view of mortals. Judging, therefore, from the 
consensus gentium universalis, there is certainly nothing 
impossible or improbable in Swedenborg’s alleged intercourse 
with the spiritual world. It is not opposed to, but quite in 
harmony with, the prevailing faith of mankind in all ages 
and nations. And is it to be believed — can it be possible 
—that a belief so universal as this has, after all, no solid 
foundation in reality? Ifthe fact that all nations, in all ages, 
have believed in the existence of a God, be deemed a strong 
argument in proof of His existence, then is not the equally 
universal belief in the existence of invisible human spirits, 
and their occasional manifestation to men, an equally strong 
argument in favor of its truth ? 

But it is one thing to be convinced of the existence of a 
world of spirits, and of the possibility of a disclosure of its 
great realities, and quite another thing to be convinced that 
such a disclosure has actually been made. One who cheer- 
fully concedes the former may, without the least inconsist- 
ency, resolutely deny the latter. And we are not morally 
bound to accept either, save upon what seems to us clear and 
adequate evidence. Js there any such evidence that the 
realities of the spirit world have been laid open? We will 


see. 
B. F. B. 


Orange, N. J., Aug. 29, 1860. 





* Bib. Repos. for July, 1845, pp. 392, 398, 399. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.* 


A SERMON BY REY. GUSTAV REICHE. 


LUKE vi. 37. — “‘ Forgive, so shall ye be forgiven.” 


THE forgiveness of sins consists in being delivered from 
them, — therefore in a change wrought out in man, and not 
in a change of the feelings of God towards man. God is 
unchangeable! As every man, whether good or bad, is sur- 
rounded by the light and warmth of the natural sun, so is 
every man closed around by the truth and love of the Lord, 
who in his unbounded love and his everlasting mercy wills 
not that any should perish. It is not the displeasure of the 
Lord that forms the wall of separation between him and 
mankind ; but our own sins divide us and our God from each 
other. Because errors ever arising from our selfish lives form 
dark, obscuring clouds, which will not allow the friendly light 
and beneficial warmth of the ever-shining Sun of Grace to 
come to our perceptions with its blessed influence, and be- 
cause, according to the laws of the eternal, divine order, sins, 
which are spiritual disorder, must have their melancholy re- 
sults in relation to spiritual things, just as disorder in the 
natural life cannot be without its melancholy and disastrous 
consequences: thus it appears in the sins of the living man 
as if the Lord had turned his face away from him, and was 
angry with him. This natural and material manner of regard- 
ing things causes the idea that the forgiveness of sins con- 
sists in the alteration of the inclinations of God towards man. 
The Lord is near to every man with his forgiving grace. 

The man who is filled with love of the world and self-love 
would employ himself incessantly in acts of the extremest ill- 
will and cruelty towards others, and thus plunge himself into 
the most intolerable misery, were he not constantly withheld 





* Translated from Der Monat Schrift der Neuen Kirche, published at Baltimore 
by Rev. O. Brickman. It unfolds the doctrine of forgiveness with great plain- 
ness and simplicity. — Eps. 
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by the wise and loving Providence of the Lord, as far as this 
can act, leaving the freedom of his will untouched. To this 
end the very worldly and selfish love of the self-seeking man 
himself must serve. Does not such an one avoid doing out- 
ward evil, which the Lord regards as a small thing? Does 
not he who loves only himself and the world do good out- 
wardly, in order to gain thereby honor and worldly advan- 
tages? Are not many persons restrained from committing 
crimes from fear of punishment? Does not the selfish, sin- 
ful nature of such men bind them as with iron chains, so that 
they do not rush openly into the most frightful sins, and so 
into the deepest ruin ? 

Is not this the loving and wise ordination of the Lord ? 
Thus even to these men is the Lord a merciful redeemer ; 
for he constantly preserves them from the worst outbreaks of 
their sinful being, and holds them back from rushing into 
the deepest and most intolerable misery. 

But this is, however, only an outward forgiveness, because 
with such men the Lord with his pardoning mercy must stand 
without. Such men do not live in a state of grace; not, as 
the old unfounded and irrational doctrine deduces, because 
the Lord withdraws his mercy from them, but because they 
will not open the door of their hearts to receive the grace which 
is standing without and knocking; estranging themselves 
wholly from it, because they love darkness better than light. 

We rejoice in the true inward forgiveness of our sins when 
we listen to the voice of divine truth, i. e. when the light of 
divine truth exhibits and holds up to us as a sin against the 
Lord our own selfishness, variously manifested in action, and 
when we flee from it and subdue it as sinful. When we 
fight against and conquer the sins which have become mani- 
fest to us, we struggle and conquer as if we performed from 
ourselves, and by our own strength, this spiritual labor, but 
it is done in truth by the power of the Lord within us. By 
ourselves we can do this as little as our self-love, which is 
our own property, can perform works of pure disinterested 
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love. The divine truth enters into us, and conceals from us 
our evil and false state ;— and it is left free to us whether 
we will come to this light or not. If we incline to the truth, 
we receive it into our desires, and so into the will, because 
the desires belong to the will. In this manner, the Lord can 
by his truth form within us a new conscience or will, out 
of which new will we can fight against and conquer the evil 
within us. Thus we conquer as if from ourselves; but in 
truth it is the Lord who is the conqueror within us, whose 
aid we have implored to give us victory in the contest. The 
Lord is not only the conqueror over our sins, but it is he also 
who withholds us from them through eternity, filling our 
purified being with his love and truth. Thus is the Lord the 
Saviour and Forgiver of our sins and errors; thus we come 
into the favor of the Lord, and may live in it, because that 
which before stood without shares our very being with us, 
and thus, as the Apostle says, we become partakers of the 
Divine nature. The same Apostle means just this when he 
says: “ Repent and be converted, that your sins may be 
BLOTTED OUT.” 

This forgiveness is granted to us only in the same measure 
as we forgive our fellow-men. In exact agreement with our 
text, the Lord says in Matt. vi.14,15: “If ye forgive unto 
men their sins, so will your Heavenly Father likewise forgive 
you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses.” Thus 
it is only our own selfish nature which is not ready to for- 
give the sins of our fellow-creatures,—which stands in the 
way of the forgiveness of our own sins. 

We should never call sin virtue, nor virtue sin ;— we 
should also call every sin by its right name. But whenever 
we approach our erring neighbor with sharp, cutting words, 
and with contemptuous judgments, and, because we do not 
commit exactly the same faults, imagine ourselves far above 
him, we are in truth not only not better than him whom we 
thus condemn, but in most cases we are even worse than he. 
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It is only self-love, which always exalts itself above others, 
which is capable of such condemnation ; for if a man did not 
conceive of himself as peculiarly good, such disparaging 
thoughts would neither arise within him, nor pass from his 
lips in words. If we would only listen to the truth aright, 
we should at once perceive that exactly this loveless con- 
demnation is the beam in our eyes; for by the beam is signi- 
fied our own self-righteous goodness, in which man always 
thinks himself exalted over others, and seeks to exhibit this 
his self-conceived goodness by unloving severity of criticism 
and contemptuous judgments of his erring fellow-creature. 
Even if we were outwardly entirely free from fault, we 
should commit in such judgments the very sin of sins. For 
however earnestly the man may try to persuade himself and 
others that his proud fault-finding and condemnation is a 
zealous love for goodness and truth, yet this conduct of his 
is in fact only the offspring of his self-love, in consequence 
of which he looks eagerly into the faults of others, in order 
to have something which he can tread under foot, and by 
which he can show, according to his own inmost belief, how 
excellent he is, and how highly he rises above his neighbor. 
The man who receives into himself the true love of the Lord, 
never seeks to make a show of his own love of goodness 
by his unkind and severe condemnation of his fellow-man, of 
which only self-love is capable ; —rather will he, even when 
the wrong-doer has acted as a bitter enemy towards him, 
manifest his pity for him, and his love of goodness, by such 
diligent acts, both of word and deed, as might help to restore 
the guilty man, or by which, if the criminal is a declared 
enemy of the truth, he may not be excited by any bitter or 
violent reproach to devising revengeful retaliation, and so 
plunging himself into greater evil. Let us persuade our- 
selves as much as we will that we are only zealous for good 
for the sake of goodness, yet is our outwardly correct con- 
duct, and our horror which we express against crime, only 
a Pharisaic hypocrisy, if we judge our erring neighbor in 
VOL. XXIV. 22 
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a proud, condemnatory, loveless manner, and thus inwardly 
raise ourselves above others. Besides, we can never rightly 
understand the inward condition of the sinner; this can 
only be seen by the Lord, —the heart-searcher of all men. 
The man may have been led by various misconceptions to his 
unrighteous conduct, without having at the same time any 
malicious intention. It is also often necessary that what is 
in the man should be made manifest by various circum- 
stances, in order that he may learn to perceive it in its true 
light, and thus learn humility and become better; for no 
improvement is possible for a man when he is ignorant of 
himself. The sinner is not for this to be justified in his 
wrong-doing, still less should he justify himself; but instead 
of rejecting him and trampling him in the dust by our un- 
loving condemnation, we should endeavor to win him by 
forgiving love, as did the Lord, whom we should endeavor 
to follow with all men. But if in such cases we judge as 
did the often-referred-to Pharisee, in a cold and unloving 
manner, we are not only faulty like him whom we thus con- 
demn, but we are really worse than he, in spite of all our 
outward, more favorable appearance ; for we commit exactly 
by this unloving judgment the sin of sins. Here we may 
apply the words spoken by the Lord to the scribes and 
Pharisees: ‘‘ Whoremongers and adulterers shall sooner en- 
ter the kingdom of God than ye.” 

As far as this selfish nature rules within us, which is far 
from the forgiving and winning love of our fellow-man, so far 
are we incapable of rejoicing in the inward forgiveness of our 
own sins; for this self-righteousness is the sin which sepa- 
rates us and our God from each other, and which cannot be 
forgiven us nor removed from us, so long as we live and 
adhere to it. Divine truth reveals to us this selfish nature, 
which is far from the forgiving and persuading love of our 
fellow-man, as a sin; and only in so far as we flee from and 
subdue this sin in the manner above described, can it be for- 
given to us. Hence, “ Forgive and ye shall be forgiven.” 
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When we are tempted, in our own self-exaltation, in order to 
show our apparent zeal for goodness, to scourge the failings 
of our neighbor with a contemptuous and rejecting severity ; 
when we have eyes only for the failings of our brother, and 
allude to them inconsiderately on every occasion, out of ap- 
parent zeal for virtue; when we feel ourselves impelled to 
reprove our brother in a haughty, superior, and commanding 
tone ;— then we have reason to stand still, and open our ear 
to the divine truth which says to us that this is not zeal for 
goodness, but rather the self-righteous, loveless, Pharisaic 
judgment, — the sin of all sins. If we hear this truth with 
an ear which is willing to listen, it will make us free ; for we 
shall then struggle with its aid against our unforgiving spirit, 
and turn towards the persuading and forgiving love of our 
brethren. This is the only way in which we can receive the 
pardon of our own sins. But in the opposite case, by hard- 
ening ourselves in judging with the beam in our eye, we go 
farther and farther into the self-condemning, self-deceiving 
condition of a blind Pharisaism, in which we confirm our- 
selves firmly and steadfastly, as did the Pharisees of old, in the 
opinion that we alone see the right, and that it would be well 
if all men were only as we are. In this case, as the Lord 
says, our sins must remain with us. ‘Only when we forgive, 
can we be forgiven.” 

We mistake greatly, when we think, as is commonly sup- 
posed, that our forgiveness consists in the pardoning of 
offences committed against us, which we remit to the offender 
when he perceives his injustice, and expresses to us in any 
way his desire for forgiveness. Strictly speaking, no man 
can sin against us, for all sin is against the Lord, as is de- 
clared in the Psalms: “ Against thee alone, O Lord, have I 
sinned.” Only our self-love feels personally wounded, and 
demands satisfaction for the soothing of its pride. That obe- 
dience and respect to the truth and to all that is good should be 
rendered by all, we must desire and wish from love to God and 
man. The righteous man will also willingly acknowledge an 
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injury committed against a man, although he intended only 
good, as an injurious act. But if we desire, when our self-love 
is encroached upon, that the offender shall first humble himself 

before us, and thus satisfy our pride and vanity, before we 

can forgive him, according to the common phrase, then we 

need as much the forgiveness of our own sins, as he who is 

forced to bow before us; and so long as we require such con- 

cessions, our own sins cannot be forgiven us. If the love 

and truth of the Lord ruled over our whole will and under- 

standing, and we did good according to them in pure dis- 

interested love, then we should not feel ourselves personally 

injured, nor should we, in the flaming fire of injured self-love, 

hurl around poisonous, wrath-exciting condemnations, when 

they say all manner of evil against us. In all such cases we 

should go on quietly and undisturbed in the fulfilment of 

our duties, firmly convinced that such attacks cannot really 

hurt us, because all evil and all error must at last be 

brought to shame in the presence of goodness and truth. 

We shall then see also, that those who oppose us in this man- 

ner, instead of injuring us, fight against themselves, to their 

own injury ; for the man who takes pleasure only in attack- 

ing others, in slandering and condemning them, in endeavor-— 
ing to bring them trouble and inward suffering, is acting 

from a horrible, demoniac principle, through which he will 

finally, if he does not repent while here, be condemned to the 

infernal fire of the unspeakably painful, ever-burning devil 

of his selfish nature. Therefore the injured man, if he isa 

Christian in deed and truth, cannot possibly hate such a man, 

but will heartily compassionate him; he will seek to do him 

good in preserving love, by the truth, and by every means in 

his power, and for this reason will carefully abstain from all 

passionate recriminations, in order, as far as in him lies, not 

to excite his anger again, and so force him into a closer union 

with hell. This is to follow the Lord, —“ to forgive as he 

forgives, so that we may be forgiven.” 

This forgiving and yearning love is, however, as was shown 
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above, not from ourselves, but it is the love of the Lord in 
us! Therefore we should not ascribe to ourselves even this 
forgiveness, but to the Lord alone, who is therefore, in the 
strictest truth, the only Redeemer. If, then, we forgive 
rightly, we shall ascribe all goodness to the Lord, and regard 
ourselves only as his instruments ; and the more we do this, 
the more can be forgiven us, — the higher can we rise in the 
heavenly life, — with the deeper, the more inward conscious- 
ness of the truth, can we speak the words of the Apostle, 
“Our conversation is in heaven.” What a depth of Divine 
Wisdom, pointing out to us the way of life, lies in the words, 
“ Forgive, so shall ye be forgiven.” 





THE DIVINE FREEDOM.* 


THERE are two methods by which we may form a concep- 
tion of the Deity. First, we may start from the idea of an 
Infinite Being, and continue our analysis until we arrive 
at a still less positive result than Mr. Parker in his Discourse 
(pp. 156, 157), or are obliged, with the author of the Essay 
on Intuitive Morals (pp. 165, 166), to solve the contradic- 
tion between Foreknowledge and Freedom by annihilating 
time ; until we are compelled to consider the Divine mind 
as working in a manner entirely different from ours; until 
our conception of his justice informs us that there ought 
to be no sin, — of his mercy, that there ought to be no suffer- 





* A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. By TuroporE Parker. 
Third Edition. Boston. 1847. 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace BusHNneLt. 

An Essay on Intuitive Morals, being an Attempt to popularize Ethical Science. 
Part I. Theory of Morals. American Edition. 

Discourse before the University in Cambridge, at the Dudleian Lecture, 14th 
March, 1821. By Witt1am E. Cuannine. Works, Vol. III. 

The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. An Essay. By James Freeman Ciarke. 

The New Testament. 
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ing, — of his impartiality, that there ought to be no difference 
in the endowments and circumstances of rational beings. 

Secondly, we may start from the phenomena cognizable 
through the senses and consciousness, and inquire what sort 
of a Being a comprehensive survey of the facts of the uni- 
verse, the events which history records, and the spiritual 
qualities of man, will suggest. 

The object of this paper is to employ the second method 
with reference to the relation of the Deity to the physical 
forces of the universe. The statement of the three current 
theories in respect to the connection of a personal God with 
the material world, will present the points at issue, and show 
the importance of the discussion. 

First, there is the theory that the inherent properties of 
matter and spirit and the rule of law suffice for all the 
phenomena which we perceive. According to this view, the 
Deity, far back in the remote ages, set certain forces at 
work, which by their mutual co-operation and equipoise have 
produced the existing order of nature, and will produce what- 
ever may come to pass. He put forth his creative energy, 
and formed matter and the laws which govern it. He set 
in operation gravitating, electric, chemical, and vital agen- 
cies, and then left them to manufacture the various events and 
processes which have taken place since the beginning of the 
world. He annexed different properties to different kinds 
of matter, giving fluidity to water, plasticity to clay, heat 
and light to the sun’s rays, and so on through all the quali- 
ties belonging to the various substances around us; and it 
is believed these qualities are retained without any further 
exertion of the Divine power. As when the workman on 
steel has furnished a main-spring with the conditions of its 
elasticity, and the watchmaker has made, arranged, and 
wound up the mechanism of a timepiece, it goes without 
his superintendence, so the universe, after the creation of 
its materials, the establishment of its forces, the bestowment 
of its qualities, and the enactment of its laws, performs its 
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operations independently of its Creator’s energy and volition. 
It has powers delegated to itself sufficient for the perform- 
ance of all its functions. This may be called the Deistic 
theory of the connection of God with the world. 

Secondly, we have the Theistic theory, which admits that 
a law is nothing without an exegutive force behind it, and 
affirms the present power of God in all the changes that 
are each moment taking place, but asserts that He works 
always according to uniform methods and definite rules. 
The mechanical and spiritual forces of the universe are the 
wheels within wheels, but have a living spirit which: works 
through them, and in no other way. These forces are so 
combined and adjusted as to produce the greatest amount 
of good on the whole, but occasionally the individual must 
suffer. Gravitation will not only hold our structures and 
ourselves to the earth, but sometimes breaks our limbs and 
ruins our dwellings. Fire, water, and electricity will not 
only serve, but destroy. What is for the general good will 
sometimes, according to this theory, prove destructive to the 
individual. By the penalties which he suffers, he is made 
to search more diligently into the limitations that surround 
him, and to conduct himself according to the regulations 
established by the Divine will; but nothing is changed in 
pity of his distress, or in answer to his petitions. The 
heavens are brass over his head. A relentless fate presses 
him on every side. The individual is lost in the whole. 
Supplicatory prayer, under this view, is not veritable ask- 
ing and receiving, not even a “spiritual self-excitation,” 
but a form as foolish and hollow as petitions addressed to 
a tornado or locomotive. Providence is merely the up- 
holding in activity of the forces and properties that were 
first created. Its care for the individual is only like that 
of a good machine, which assists when rightly used, but 
rends and crushes those who, through ignorance or care- 
lessness, obstruct its movement. 
Under both these mechanical theories of the universe, 
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one of these three conclusions is unavoidable: either the 
Deity is not perfect in holiness and goodness, —or he fails 
in carrying out his designs,—or else physical and moral 
evil are not really evil, but a means of good. If the Deity, 
with foreknowledge, established those agencies that are active 
in the world, and designed them to produce a particular 
result, not only is our action, being previously determined, 
wholly out of our own choice, but God is responsible for 
all the sin and misery that have ever happened or ever will 
happen. He who plans, manufactures, and keeps a machine 
in motion, is responsible for its effects. If, too, the powers 
first created were sufficient in their evolution to accom- 
plish all that has taken place since their establishment, we 
can look for no subsequent interference on the part of the 
Deity ; no constant connection between him and the events 
of history and the soul of man; no revelation of him through 
holy men; no redemptive agency exerted through Christ for 
repairing effects which the Creator himself had produced. 
Sin, responsibility, pardon, Divine influence and aid, become 
illusions, false ideas, designed to promote the improvement 
and progress of mankind. 

Thirdly, in opposition to these theories, the Christian view 
of the connection of God with the universe represents the 
Deity, not as afar off in a distant heaven, resting from his 
labors and idly enjoying the magnificent spectacle of the 
Cosmos, but as livingly present in elaborating, by his intelli- 
gence, power, and will, the lily’s beautiful array, as is the 
artist who depicts it in colors, or forms it in wax, or chisels 
it in marble. With such a discrimination between physical 
and moral laws (evinced in his words in respect to the man 
born blind and to those on whom the tower of Siloam fell) 
as was peculiarly foreign to the notions of the age in which 
he lived, he still had a deeper sense of God’s intimate con- 
nection with the world and with man than had ever arisen, 
even in a people who considered themselves as special objects 
of Jehovah’s protection and care. Jesus taught a natural 
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and a supernatural connection of God with the world,—a 
natural one operating under general laws, a supernatural 
one coexisting with natural forces and controlling them for 
the highest ultimate good of each creature that he has made. 
The natural and the supernatural spring equally and di- 
rectly from the will of God. There is a present display 
of his power just as much, though not as striking to us, in 
the growing tree, as if by a voice from heaven he should 
call it into immediate existence fully grown and perfectly 
formed. It requires power to produce gradual change, as 
well as immense instantaneous effects. The builder must 
be alike present and active, whether he erects his fabric 
timber by timber, or raises a whole side at once. 

Let us now inquire what bearing the testimony of the 
senses and of consciousness has upon what we have termed 
— somewhat arbitrarily, perhaps— the Deistic, Theistic, and 
Christian theories of the universe.* 

It is sometimes said that we cannot conceive of the inter- 
ruption by the Deity of the uniform laws of the natural 
world. But is this so? While we conceive of moral laws 
as binding the Deity with the same absolute sway as they 
bind ourselves, we regard him as entirely free in respect 
to those natural forces which are the recognized modes of 
his activity. What is the aim of this unchanging uniformity 
of nature? While we perceive in its steady, unchanging 
order a benevolent provision for our discipline, action, and 
progress, what prevents us from having a faith in a power 
above nature, caring for the individual and causing all things 
to work together for his good? What prevents the Deity 
from operating in the universe by an unbroken chain of 
causes and effects, and at the same time introducing direct 
agencies to accomplish ends for which existing forces do not 





* For the distinction here made between Deism and Theism, see Herzog’s 
Reel Encyclopidie, Art. Deismus, by Sechler, 1855, as quoted by James Marti- 
neau, in * Church Life? or Sect Life? a Second Letter to the Rev. S. F. Mac- 
donald, in Reply to the Critics of the First,” pp. 20,21. London, 1859. 
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provide? Because God works through regular methods, 
which may be enounced in laws, is it not possible for him 
to work otherwise, meeting special cases by special action ? 
What forbids belief “in an agency of God undiscernible by 
man in the particular instances of its operation, which is 
apart from, and, if I may so speak, lies behind, the ordinary 
concatenation of causes and effects, that alone fall under 
our cognizance, and which veils it from our view, but an 
agency by which the condition of God’s creatures in this 
world is continually affected?” (Dr. Andrews Norton.) The 
Deity adheres to the uniformity of nature, — not from neces- 
sity, but because this uniformity is suited to accomplish his 


purposes. If these can be advanced by a different mode: 


of action, it is obviously reasonable that he should break 
through his ordinary methods, and thus promote in a higher 
degree the object for whose advancement these methods were 
designed. Nor does this supernatural action presuppose 
any imperfection in the working of the causes which God 
has set in operation, or that the Architect of the universe 
is obliged to provide for unforeseen deficiencies and contin- 
gencies. It is not that the divinely ordained laws of nature 
operate imperfectly, but because it pleases God, in addition 
to the blessings which these afford, to bestow such other 
benefits as from time to time are best suited to the wants 
of the individual or the race. It has become a recognized 
principle in human government, whether exercised in the 
family, school, or state, that the exactions of the law should 
be adjusted to the conditions of the subject. The juvenile 
culprit is sent to the reform-school for offences which in 
mature years would bring him to prison. The discreet 
teacher does not hold over each child the same unbending 
system, but, according to his wisdom, meets the intellectual 
and moral disposition of each pupil with suitable appliances. 
A parent may establish certain regulations for his family, — 
may form such a system that each child may know the 
moment when the time of rising or retiring will come five 
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years hence, with almost as much confidence, supposing life 
and health to remain, as the astronomer predicts sunrise and 
sunset. The disobedient, careless, idle, and deceitful may 
look for punishment with as much certainty as he who falls 
from a height may expect bruises, or he that thrusts his 
hand into the fire may anticipate burning. There may be 
regulations stimulating them to industry, and rewards dis- 
tributed according to fixed principles, so that each child may 
understand what his diligence and good behavior will gain. 
All the affairs of the household may move with the exact- 
ness of clock-work or of the solar system, so that an acquaint- 
ance may be able to surmise, with a considerable degree of 
certainty, what will be the next step adopted in the training 
of his children. But behind all this established law and 
order will be the wise parent, providing for the peculiar 
disposition of each child, giving, withholding, and influencing 
according to his free choice, carrying on the government of 
his family both through regulations that he may have framed 
before a single child was intrusted to his care, and still, 
through his constant supervision, meeting present contin- 
gencies with appropriate action. Thus he will educate one 
child by one method, and another by another; and though, 
what never occurs in fact, his children should naturally be 
exactly alike, he might be wise enough to employ different 
methods for each, and still do what is for the highest good 
of them all. By and by in such a family a son becomes of 
age, or a daughter is removed to another home. These 
events are met by the special action of the parent adapted 
to each case. Undoubtedly, if he is wise and good, he will 
be guided by fixed principles, upon which you may depend 
to a certain degree; but the mode of his action will not be 
determined by these principles, and will often be affected by 
the child’s peculiar wants, and by his wishes and requests. 
Or, suppose that, acting according to these steady, definite 
methods, the children repose in the methods themselves, and 
see in them no traces of paternal goodness and no call for 
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gratitude. What more natural than for a wise parent to 
interrupt .the former modes in which his love and concern 
for his children have appeared, and, by new and striking 
manifestations, arouse their attention and make his char- 
acter more evident? Such a step would disturb the regu- 
lar order of things, would be contrary to the surmise of 
his acquaintances and children; but on this very account, 
by the very surprise it would excite, by the determination 
and desire for their good which such an effort would disclose, 
it would most effectually accomplish his design. Precisely 
analogous to this course we may regard the dealings of the 
Infinite Father with his human family. Just as in his 
creative acts he called animals into existence adapted to 
the current geological period, so, in his moral discipline, 
he has sent teachers into the world, has overruled events, 
brought particular departments of culture to perfection in 
particular nations, and made revelations of himself just 
suited to the wants of the human race. “ At sundry times 
and in divers manners he spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, but hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.” In the Hebrew nation, by inspiring it with 
the idea of God’s unity, sovereignty, holiness, and close 
connection with earthly affairs, he established a founda- 
tion for the universal religion of Christ. In the Greeks 
he brought expression of thought and beauty to perfection, 
and in the ruins of the Roman state furnished materials out 
of which to form modern codes and polities, as the Italians 
build their dwellings from the marbles of deserted palaces 
and temples. Do we see no finger of Providence in the in- 
vasion of the Northern barbarians, purging out the corrup- 
tion of Southern Europe, and introducing the elements of 
human equality and respect for woman into the civilization 
of the world? In those mysterious yearnings that drove 
Columbus from one sneering court to another, until he set 
sail westward with his undecked vessels, do we see no 
promptings of a Wisdom opening a new continent where 
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crowded Europe could send its adventurers, and where a 
new civilization, untrammelled by the past, and yet availing 
itself of all its experience and teachings, could take root ? 
The course of history alone, if it does not prove the Divine 
freedom, admitting of supernatural interposition in human 
affairs, at least makes it probable. We may reasonably in- 
fer that other forces may be introduced to modify the action 
of those now existing, and, as the development of mankind 
proceeds, such modes of the Divine manifestation take place 
as shall be adapted to human wants. 

A prominent, if not the chief object in the constitution 
of the world, is the development and cultivation of man’s 
spiritual nature. If this object can be best attained by de- 
parting from the ordinary method of Divine action, and by 
plainly revealing to man a power above nature, as well as 
upholding it, what reason can be given why this should not 
be done? Because the modes in which the forces of the 
universe act are called laws, they are not therefore legally 
binding, so that the Deity must produce their effects through 
their operation and in no other way. Thus, when Christ, 
through the power given him by the Father, heals a paralytic 
or a leper by a word, he does not violate the laws of healing, 
but performs in another way the cure that might result from 
their action. The virtue that is attached, through the will 
of God, to certain remedial substances, is through the same 
will attached to Christ. If it is by the will and the present, 
sustaining energy of God that each object possesses its various 
qualities, what prevents his showing that these qualities are 
dependent on him, by annexing them to something else, as, 
for example, to the will of Christ, thus demonstrating by our 
Saviour’s command over the forces of nature, and his causa- 
tion of effects which naturally result from the qualities of 
various substances, that he was sent from God, and that 
these qualities and forces are manifestations of the Divine 
activity in the world? The same voluntary power which 
makes the body sink in water is able to sustain it on the 
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surface, or that causes certain conditions to produce disease, 
can counteract their energy. The miracle, proceeding from 
a fresh exertion of that power which spake light out of 
darkness, and from emptiness and chaos brought a beautiful 
world, testifies to the living presence of the Deity and his 
continued interest in the world which he has made. We can 
conceive of no mental state to which miracles are impossible, 
except that which cuts nature off from God, and gives gravita- 
tion, electricity, and the various physical, vital, and spiritual 
conditions that exist about us, a separate existence from the 
continual action of the Divine will and the omnipresence of 
God’s active power. All the testimony which goes to establish 
miracles as historical facts, as well as the course of history, 
confirms our faith in the free supernatural activity of God. 

The researches of the geologist furnish additional evidence 
to the same truth. We find that at different periods in the 
world’s formation different species of animals were intro- 
duced, adapted to the state of things then existing, and that 
some of these species have now completely vanished from the 
earth. We find there must have been successive creations 
of animals and plants, and this not merely in one centre, 
but in many. We find there was a period when the present 
race of beings could not have existed a moment on the earth. 
How could any one of them have been called into existence, 
and, especially, how could the relation between man and the 
lower animals have been effected, without the operation of 
agencies, tokens of whose present action we can now nowhere 
behold? Shall we not say that God acted freely in bringing 
the world into a condition for man, and then by a creative 
act in putting man upon it? And if so in this case, why not 
constantly in others which shall provide for the welfare and 
training of the beings he has created ? 

Again, the Divine freedom is deducible from the freedom 
of man. If the finite creature has the power of choice, how 
much more the Infinite Creator! The Deity may have a 
range of freedom corresponding as much to his sphere of 
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action, as the parent who regulates his family by a system of 
fixed rules possesses in his. We need not limit the Divine 
Wisdom by supposing it not to have many ways equally 
good, any one of which may be employed for the benefit of 
his creature. He assumes too much who says of any event, 
that God could not have caused it not to happen without 
interfering with the natural order of things by open miracu- 
lous interposition. He may often work secretly through 
natural forces, controlling them to execute his will. A man, 
in the healthy action of his powers, can say of any voluntary 
deed that he has performed, “ I could have done it or not, as 
I chose.” Shall God be more limited in his freedom than 
man? Outside of this domain of law which is necessary for 
the education of his finite creatures, shall there not be a 
margin for the Divine tenderness to come in and bestow 
unexpected blessings? If part of our lives results from 
organic tendencies, and is determined by external motives, 
and part is above nature, is supernatural, coming from our 
power to choose freely, may not God’s action be partly 
through fixed laws, and partly through such other methods 
as he sees fit to adopt ? 

Further, the free activity of God is called for, to meet the 
freedom of man. Over man’s righteous or evil choice there 
must be an agent, making good exertions effective, and coun- 
teracting and overruling the bad. Man’s evil choice is met 
by God’s freely given remedy. Man abuses his freedom by 
falling into sin. God uses his freedom to make such a revela- 
tion of himself, and to send such agencies into the world, as 
shall recall mankind from evil, and replace the innocence of 
the childhood of humanity by the rugged virtue of mature 
manhood. 

Finally, the heart instinctively cries out for a living God ; 
for a Father who pities, approves, hears, loves, reclaims, and 
sanctifies ; for a Being unfettered by the physical laws ac- 
cording to which he accomplishes the ordinary operations of 
nature, and capable of attaining by other methods the same 
results. There may be those who will take up the words of 
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Heinrich Heine, —‘“ Iam no child; I do not want a Heay- 
enly Father any more ;”»— but we believe they are rarely to 
be found. The freshest, most inspired feeling of the heart 
is, that God is a Divine Friend, full of benevolent emotions, 
and acting freely from them. The universal yearning of 
human nature bears witness to a Being who is at least as 
unfettered by the laws of the universe as we ourselves. 

The bearing of this truth on Providence, Revelation, Mira- 
cles, Spiritual Influences, Prayer, and the emotional part of 
the Divine character, is obvious. Providence comes from a 
God intelligently and actively present among the powers of 
nature and controlling them for the highest ultimate good of 
each creature. Miracles are natural effects, supernaturally 
produced by God’s will acting through agencies to which 
these effects are not ordinarily annexed, and serve to summon 
man’s attention to the great First Cause, and to attest the 
Divine commission of him through whom they were wrought. 
Revelation is the Deity appearing behind and above the forces 
and qualities of the universe, and disclosing himself as the 
Father of mankind. Spiritual Influence, or the Holy Spirit, 
or Inspiration, is God holding communion with the soul, sug- 
gesting truthful thoughts, kindling holy affections, strength- 
ening the will to resolute action, filling the asking heart with 
inconceivable joy and peace. Prayer is not merely pious 
meditation or thankful utterance, but the asking of mercies, 
either temporal or spiritual, from a Being who is both able 
and willing to give his creatures all they can receive. The 
language of Scripture in respect to God’s pity, compassion, 
forgiveness, joy over repentance, and earnest desire for man’s 
redemption, is no figure of speech, but literal truth. The 
Infinite God yearns with a Father’s love over the children of 
men, and, without violating their freedom, seeks to reconcile 
them to himself. In a way that we can all apprehend, he is 
present with us, approving every right effort, appreciating 
every unselfish act, however humble, giving consolations whose 
source we know not, leading us by all the discipline of this 
world to the peace and trust of heaven. C. 8. Le 
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GIOVANNI LEONARDO CERUSO. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 


Mr. CuarLes Evior Norton, in his pleasant ‘“ Notes of 
Travel and Study in Italy,” whilst he discharges the office of 
a faithful witness, and sets down many things which a Roman 
Catholic must read with pain, also bears earnest and cheer- 
ing testimony to the wisdom, energy, and efficiency which 
have been and are still displayed in some of the charitable 
institutions of the ancient Church, and cites more than one 
example of brave and patient and well-directed philanthropy. 
In his notes upon Florence, we have a well-told story of 
Piero di Luca Borsi and of the Compagnia della Misericordia, 
which he founded, as long ago, so it is said, as A. D. 1240. 
We find too, much to our surprise, that evening schools, not 
unlike those which are maintained in this city during the 
winter, for the instruction of children and adults who are 
obliged to labor during the day, have been in operation in 
Rome since 1830. These schools are under ecclesiastical 
supervision, — partly that of friends who are wisely and ear- 
nestly devoted to their interests, partly that of jealous spies 
who would be ready upon any indiscretion to scatter the pu- 
pils. The instruction extends even to geometry and drawing, 
and Mr. Norton speaks in the highest terms of the intelligence 
and proficiency of the scholars, about a thousand in number. 
A large-minded, humane, and public-spirited Churchman, 
the Abate Fabiani, has given himself to this cause with the 
happiest results. ‘On the afternoon of Easter Sunday, I 
met him with his boys at St. Peter’s. It was a sight more 
touching, and a better representation of the spirit of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, than all the splendid ceremonial of the morning 
had been, with its pomp, its glitter, its troops of soldiers, the 
benediction of the Pope, the fans of peacock’s feathers, and 
the multitude kneeling before the church.” 

But what arrested our attention more than anything was 
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the story of Giovanni Leonardo Ceruso, the founder of an 
asylum for neglected and destitute boys in the city of Rome. 
Born near Salerno, in the neighborhood of Naples, in the 
year 1551, of parents in moderate circumstances, his first 
occupation was that of teacher of the parish school. <A faith- 
ful instructor of children, he was able, without neglecting his 
immediate duties, to render many kind services to the sick 
who were providentially thrown in his way, and gave his 
strength, his time, and his sympathies when he had nothing 
else to give. The scholars, on account of his good knowl- 
edge of Latin and his clerkly habits, called him Letterato. 
Ceruso was a good Catholic, and, in grateful recognition of 
the mercy which had carried him safely through a dangerous 
illness, undertook a religious pilgrimage, and so was found 
at length in Rome. Passing through the streets one day, 
he saw some poor, hungry, and deserted children. Deeply 
moved by the sight, he took, “ almost as if by accident,” three 
of these children, the feeblest and hungriest, and carried or 
led them until he found at last a kind-hearted person who 
was willing to give them house-room. Others, upon his 
solicitation, supplied clothing and food. Once upon his hands 
and near his heart, the children must remain his charge from 
God; indeed, as might have been supposed, like gathered like, 
the beneficiaries steadily increased, and Ceruso was obliged 
to commend their case to the charitable. Such disinterested 
appeals are always met. When there is an expensive ma- 
chinery to be maintained, when large salaries are appropriated 
to one and another agent, even kind-hearted persons hesitate. 
They are not sure that what they give will reach those who 
should be the chief gainers by it. But here was a man who 
asked literally nothing for himself, and knew how to make 
the most of what was put into his open hands for others. 
The phrase, “the Lord’s treasury,” was not mere cant as 
it fell from his lips, and the Lord’s treasury did not long 
remain empty. “And now he began to teach these little 
children the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Credo, and 
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the Salve Regina, and to sing these and other prayers both 
morning and evening.” As a preventive of spiritual pride, 
he was accustomed, in company with some of the largest 
boys, to sweep the streets, and then ask alms of the shop- 
keepers for the benefit of his poor children. Presently, in 

order by an innocent expedient to arrest attention, Ceruso 
f assumed for himself and his children a blue dress, and at 
times walked the streets with the orphan company, bearing 
a crucifix with the word Charity written upon it. He was 
enabled, in due time, to erect a building for the reception of 
his beneficiaries, and to provide each boy with what seems to 
have been regarded in that day as a comfortable lodging- 
place, a little bed of brick, with a mattress of straw. It is 
recorded of him, that he served these little castaways in sick- 
ness as if they had been angels. 





‘Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot ; both images regard. 
God reckons for him, counts the favor his.” 


“ Ye have done it unto me,” saith the Lord, upon his 
throne of glory. It was one of the peculiarities of Ceruso’s 
discipline that, although he employed the elder scholars to 
teach the younger, he did not allow the elder to punish the 
younger, —a significant example for some of our modern 
teachers, who are so ready to convert their school-houses into 
court-houses, and to summon boys and girls to the witness 
stand, to testify against their companions upon pain of being 
committed for contempt. 

This good man lived, alas! only forty-three years. “O, 
Sir! the good die first!”’ Over-exertion in the care of his 
children shortened his days. He died in the house of Cardi- 
nal Frederico Borromeo. His little castaways gathered about 
the bed of death, and, at his request, sang, 


“ Dico spesso al mio cuore 
Solo servendo Dio, l’ alma non muore,”— 


‘“‘ Often I say to my heart, Only serving God, the soul does 
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not die,” —and then he joined them in the words, “I have 
prepared to follow thee, Jesus, my hope, through the rough, 
hard way, with my cross;” and so he passed away to that 
world where “there is no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying nor pain.” Well adds the writer of his life, as quoted 
by Mr. Norton, “ From this, my little work, the pious soul 
may learn at least something of love, if nothing else.” 

It is the same human heart that Christ redeems into faith, 
hope, and love, in all ages and in all sects. In Catholic 
Rome, in the sixteenth century, we have the Orphan’s Home 
of Letterato; in Protestant New York, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we have the News-boy’s Lodging-House. Let us take 
courage from all good examples, and build evermore upon 
the chief Corner-stone. 





PREACHING JESUS. 


NEITHER preachers nor people in our day realize in any 
suitable measure the wisdom and power and consolation 
that are laid up in the story of Jesus. He would give them 
the rest which they are seeking from churches, denomina- 
tions, and creeds. He would make the truth definite and 
clear to them, so far as this is possible and needful. He 
would reconcile them to mystery, where mystery is unavoida- 
ble and good. The best service which the best men of our 
day can render to their generation is earnestly and wisely to 
preach Jesus, not in the interests of any sect, but in Christian 
freedom. 

1. Take these words according to their simplest and most 
literal meaning, and they are very significant. We are too 
much in the habit of assuming that the children and the 
elders know the story of Jesus now, as in the old Bible-read- 
ing days. There are, however, not a few persons, by no 
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means untaught in other respects, whose knowledge of the 
New Testament is limited to the little which is to be acquired 
by their occasional Sunday listening. If they could be brought 
to read through a single Gospel at a sitting and connectedly, 
as they would read a tract of the same size published yester- 
day, they might be startled and impressed as by a Revelation. 
The story is a very short one. It can be told in an hour. 
It would not be difficult to select from the first three Evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, a narrative common to 
them all, which it is reasonable to believe was repeated again 
and again, day by day, year by year, by Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, before it was committed to writing. It would not 
be difficult to tell our modern Gentiles what was told the 
ancient Gentiles, just what Christ said and did, what was 
done by our Heavenly Father in him and by him, what befell 
him under God, — to tell it in the sacred words. Sometimes 
one thinks that it would be wise to cease from all else which 
is called preaching, and simply tell the story of Jesus. Cer- 
tainly it would be far more efficacious than much which 
passes for Christian discourse. There are those in every 
Christian city to whom it would be as new and significant as 
it was to Jews, Romans, or Corinthians. As Christianity 
becomes a matter of course, we are likely to make the com- 
mon mistake of overlooking the familiar, whilst we long for 
the distant and unknown, and we deceive ourselves con- 
tinually by calling our age an educated age. The education 
which the people have gained is not a religious education. 
The Bible can scarcely be a school text-book, notwithstanding 
what is claimed for it by the statute, and provided for it by 
the regulations under which our children are taught. It is 
very necessary to ask our young men and maidens, —“ Can 
you tell me the story of Jesus? Can you recite the Sermon 
on the Mount?” There are educators who teach children 
and adults nothing but the Bible, and there are educators 
who teach children and adults everything except the Bible, 
—and the one and the other are wrong. The true life of 
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modern society is the life of Jesus, and to be ignorant of the 
story of Jesus is heathenish, and the abundance of other 
knowledge only makes it more inexcusable. Let parents read 
the story with their children,—no Sunday-school teacher, 
however faithful, can discharge this office for them; let the 
visitor to the poor and afflicted carry his Bible with him, — 
he will be amazed to find what power there is in the simple 
words of Scripture. 

2. To preach Jesus is to unfold in an earnest and loyal 
spirit, as a disciple and not as a master, the spiritual wisdom 
which it has pleased God to garner up for the Church and 
the world in the Gospel of his Son. It is to study God and 
man, joy and sorrow, human hopes and fears, as they are to 
be seen in Christ, and report to the listener. To preach 
Jesus is to reproduce the mind of Jesus, the heart of Jesus, 
the spirit of Jesus, in the thoughts, the feelings, the temper of 
the present and living age. To preach Jesus is to give one’s 
self up—not slavishly and mechanically, but in confidence 
and gladness—to that spirit from the Father which is the gift 
of the invisible Lord, and under this Divine leading to un- 
fold portion after portion of the inexhaustible meaning of the 
Redeemer’s life. Jesus is preached from age to age, because 
Christianity is not only a Letter, a Book, but a Spirit work- 
ing in the souls of men. The value of preaching depends 
upon the quantity of this spirit in the preacher, far more than 
upon his learning, talents, or even genius. Through this he 
is enabled to take of the things of Christ and impart them to 
others. Without at least a measure of this, he has no call, as 
he has no capacity, to preach Jesus, and a hundred ordina- 
tions could not make him a minister of the Gospel. A 
believer in Jesus expects to find, and does find, new meanings 
continually in the Master’s words and acts. The great Word 
is never an old story to him. The deepest questions and the 
most practical questions, the problems of piety, of every-day 
duty, of the mind and the heart and the conscience, are 
answered by Jesus to him who tries to come to him in his 
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spirit as if he were with us to-day. The mistake which men 
are continually making is in trying to find something be- 
sides the Gospel to be a kind of supplement to it. It is too 
old, or too short, or too simple. They try to understand 
and receive something founded on the Gospel, a church, or a 
creed, before they understand the Gospel itself. They are 
busy on the superstructure, when as yet they have no founda- 
tion. They would be Romanists or Protestants, Trinitarians 
or Unitarians, and they are not Christians yet. It is enough 
to preach Jesus. If the forces that are wasted in idle specu- 
lations, or spent in angry conflicts of brother with brother, 
were only loyally and lovingly concentrated upon the study 
and unfolding of the life of Jesus, we should be filled with 
amazement at the fulness of the Gospel, its marvellous depth 
and compass, its infinite adaptation, its power to satisfy the 
mind and soothe the heart. The New Testament is made up 
of the preaching of Jesus by Evangelists and Apostles. The 
first three writers tell the story of his life with the most 
wonderful and singular simplicity, leaving the reader to draw 
his own inferences. John, as was to have been looked for 
from one who shared the most interior counsels of the Lord, 
dwells reverently and lovingly upon the mysterious relation 
of the Father to the Son, and of the Son to the disciples, still 
preaching Jesus in words that supply food, bread from heaven, 
for the hunger of the wise. Paul preaches Jesus through all 
his Epistles, bringing the wisdom and love of the Christ to 
the solution of every problem which religion had suggested 
to the mind and heart and conscience of Jew or Gentile. 
And so it was with Peter and James. How profound and 
how practical are their discourses! We can build sermons 
without number upon each sentence in them. Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Morality, from their best teachers, offer us nothing 
in these eighteen centuries to be compared, for depth and 
compass and earnestness, with the Epistles of our New Testa- 
ment. Deep opens beneath deep as you study the sentences. 
Two or three readings at the most will give you all that is 
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contained in most other books; but the more you study the 


words of Jesus and his Apostles, the less ready are you to lay 
the book which contains them aside. A portion every day is 
not superstitious. It is only your soul’s daily bread. Some- 
times we hear persons say that they have read the Bible, and 
do not need to read it any more. So speaking, they show 
that as yet they have read it to little purpose, — that they 
have not gone beneath the surface. It has not yet preached 
to them Jesus, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge and love and peace. 

3. Jesus is not effectually preached until there is some 
‘ preparation on’ the part of the hearer or reader. It is the 
unvarying law, that “to him who hath, and to him only, shall 
be given.”” The mind and heart must be alive, or the voite, 
though it comes from heaven, will not help. If we would 
have anything from Jesus, we must bring something to Jesus. 
If you get nothing from the Gospel, it is because you ask 
nothing, because you do not realize that you need anything. 
Christ did not labor and suffer and die, and rise and ascend 
into the heavens, to please our ears with rhetoric, or to enter- 
tain our imaginations with beautiful pictures, or to supply 
material for a luxurious ritual. He lived and lives to help 
souls, to nourish them with his broken body and with his 
blood, so freely shed. How solemn and touching and inspir- 
ing are his words, when they are heard by some poor sufferer, 
or some stricken mourner,—when in some hour of great 
darkness we turn to Him who is the light of the world, and 
seek by Him the way back to our Father’s arms and bosom, 
— when, oppressed by shame and remorse, we would know 
whether there is forgiveness for the wilful sinner, — when, 
wearied and saddened and discouraged by the wickedness 
and degradation of the world we live in and are partakers 
with, we would hear some word of authority about a king- 
dom of God! Then what a privilege to have been born and 
taught amongst those who hear Jesus! Then to hear is to 


believe. 
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MARMADUKE STEVENSON. 


Tuts is the name of one of the first victims of the Quaker per- 
secutions. He was executed in Boston, October 27, 1659. It does 
not appear that he or Robinson, his fellow-sufferer, was guilty of the 
extravagances which some of the sect had manifested in England, or 
that they were any other than peaceful missionaries of their faith, 
moved, as they supposed, by a Divine impulse. Stevenson’s letter, 
written when in Boston jail, describes his experience and call to the 
ministry and missionary life, and to leave his “dear and loving wife 
and tender children.” It is touchingly beautiful, and indicates the 
same sort of enthusiasm that moved the Methodists at a later period. 
We copy part of it from Sewell : — 

“Tn the beginning of the year 1665 I was at the plough in the 
east parts of Yorkshire, in Old England, and as I walked after the 
plough I was filled with the love and presence of the living God, 
which did ravish my heart when I felt it, for it did increase and 
abound in me like a living stream; so did the love and life of God 
run through me like precious ointment, giving a precious smell that 
made me to stand still; and as I stood a little still, with my heart 
and mind stayed on the Lord, the word of the Lord came to me in a 
still, small voice, which I did hear perfectly, saying to me, in the 
secret of my heart and conscience, ‘I have ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations.’ And at the hearing of the word of the Lord I was 
put to a stand, being as I was but a child for such a weighty matter. 
So at the time appointed Barbadoes was set before me, unto which I 
was required of the Lord to go, and leave my dear and loving wife 
and tender children; for the Lord said unto me immediately by his 
spirit that he would be a husband to my wife and father to my chil- 
dren..... I went to Barbadoes, 4th month, 1658, heard there of 
the New England law to put the servants of the Lord to death. The 
word of the Lord came to me, saying, ‘Thou knowest not but that 
thou mayest go thither. I kept this word in my heart..... I went 
to Rhode Island. The word of the Lord came to me, ‘ Go to Boston 
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with thy brother, William Robinson’ I was obedient, and for this 
I suffer death. 





“ MARMADUKE STEVENSON, 
but have a new name given me which the world knows 
not of, written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
“ Written in Boston Prison in 8th month, 1659.” 










SONG SNATCHES. 







OCTOBER. 






AN awning broad, of many dyes, 
Above me bends, as on I stray, 
More splendid than Italian skies, 
Bright with the death of day ; 
As in the sun-bow’s radiant braid 
Shade melts like magic into shade, 
And purple, green, and gold, 
With carmine blent, have gorgeous made 
October's flag unrolled. 










W. H. C. Hosmer. 














THE MINE. 


I tread a dark and cheerless mine 
Unnumbered feet below, 

Where April mornings never shine, 
And violets never grow. 


But far above, as fancy deems, 
Commingled sounds I hear, iy 
Music of birds and winds and streams 
Falls faintly on my ear. 


Such is our home, this dreary earth 
To our dark natures given, 

But sounds of an immortal birth 
Come to our souls from heaven. 


SPIRIT VISION. 


Go out into the highways 

And speak the words of cheer ; 
Return the joyful smile for smile, 
The mourning tear for tear. 
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Find thy own life in others, 
And then come back to me; 

And thou shalt hear what I have heard, 
And see what I can see. 


The inner world of splendor 
Is sealed from carnal eyes ; 
Invisible to selfish man 
Is saintly Paradise. 


But like the laughing Dryad 
Within the blooming tree, 
There is a world within a world 


The good alone can see. 
W. H. Hotcomse. 


CONSOLATION. 


When death, taking a babe from thy clasped arms, 
Shall lay it, flower-strewn, in eternal rest ; 
And thy heart hungers for its winsome charms, 
And aches for its sweet mouthing at thy breast : 
Perchance some meagre-witted friend may come, 
With phrases stereotyped before the flood, 
And striking thee with consolation dumb, 
Tell thee thy broken idol angered God. 
Believe it not! a babe is largess given 
By the dear God to purify and bless ! 
And, dropped into thy lap all fresh from heaven, 
Thou couldst have loved it more and Him no less ! 
But think it craved the soil of Paradise, 
| And therefore hath been rooted in the skies. 
J Mrs, Saran W. Brooks. 


“ON MY CAIRN A PEBBLE THROW.” 


We did not receive the following scholia to this sweet little effusion in 
time to print it with the text. — Eps. 


Tue Highlander goes to his last resting-place, not in a crowded 
city of the dead, but lies apart in a favorite hunting-ground, or in a 
battle-field made famous by his achievements. When the last notes 
of the coronach have died away, and the earth is heaped upon him, 
each friend casts a stone upon the mound, and the pile is made higher 
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and broader by stones cast upon it ever afterwards by passing friends. 
The more his lovers, the greater his Cairn, as the monumental heap 
is called. Beautiful, in contrast with the heap of shells which the 
polished Greeks raised to execrate the living, is this heap of stones 
cast up by rude mountaineers in loving remembrance of the dead. 


A WORD TO A FRIEND AMONGST THE “PEOPLE CALLED 
QUAKERS.” 


An excellent and much esteemed friend amongst the Friends is 
“ somewhat grieved by the remarks in a brief notice of a new book 
in the last (the July) number,—a volume bearing the nonsensical 
title ‘Quaker Quiddities”” We beg him to believe that he has 
wholly misapprehended our meaning, if he supposes that we would 
yield to any in admiration of the spirit of Quakerism, or would 
speak slightingly in any way of the “ silent meetings” of the Friends. 
Again and again, in attempting to carry on conference-meetings, we 
have cited their good example of waiting upon the Lord, in the faith 
that He is near and will give us fitting words, if we will only be still, 
and not try to run before we are sent, and to speak from ourselves. 
Wait until you have something to utter from the abundance of an 
enlarged heart ; do not say that the hour is wasted unless some one 
is talking against time, thinking to honor God and save men by fool- 
ish repetitions and wearisome commonplaces. Let us rather go into 
the stillness! So we have said many times. And it always does us 
good even to pass a Friend in the street. They bear about with 
them everywhere an atmosphere of love and patience, as those who 
are trusting in and leaning upon the Ever-near. We believe that 
they have had wonderful success in dealing with some of the hardest 


problems of our life according to the law of the spirit in Jesus. 


Nevertheless we do not think that they have attained or are already 
perfect, but are satisfied rather that for them, as for the other families 
of believers, there is still light to break out from the Holy Scriptures, 
—that the Spirit has not yet led them into all Truth, — that the 
forms of Truth are transient, whilst the Truth abideth forever, — and 
that, whilst we must have the old wine, and the old bottles will hold 
it, there must be evermore new wine and new bottles. 

We appreciate most heartily the happy exemption of the Friends 
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from the popular Tritheism, and from the literalisms of scholastic 
theology, as well as the earnestness and sweetness of their humanity ; 
and we hope that our friend will number us amongst those who would 
gladly join with them in their Feasts of Charity, and hear with them 
our One Lord, whether he should speak by the lips of one of his ser- 
vants, or, without any human instrument, immediately to the waiting 
heart. E. 


LIBRARIES FOR FACTORIES. 


We have been glad to learn from various quarters that several of 
our large manufacturing corporations are collecting libraries to be used 
by their operatives, free of all charge, and we have been told that the 
books asked for by those who are employed in our mills afford very 
encouraging indications of intellectual and moral culture amongst 
our working classes. Upon one at least of these libraries it is pro- 
posed to expend as much as $10,000, and the operatives have been 
asked to hand in lists of such books as they would wish to see upon the 
shelves. It is found that, with the improvements in machinery, there 
has come a demand for educated labor. The manufacturer must have 
something more than a “hand,” —a _ head, also, at least, — and, as 
he will soon find, if he has not already, a heart and conscience too. 
Christianity will redeem Industry, as it has already redeemed Art. 
Religionists and moralists must often give the dark side of this 
world-picture: let this ray of sunlight fall upon the canvas! As 
might, perhaps, have been looked for, this movement has been met 
occasionally by jealousy on the part of those for whose use the libra- 
ries have been devised. They have suspected a disposition and pur- 
pose to make capital for the employer, which would stand in the way 
of the operative in case of any “strike;” but the project goes for- 
ward none the less, and if only a few readers should be found, which 
is not likely, the libraries will be established for their benefit. _E. 


APOTHEGMS. 


A FRIEND has sent us a free-will offering of wise sentences, for 
which we owe him many thanks. A portion of his gift we offer to 
our readers now, and have more in store for them. We hope that 
we shall not be reckoned officious or conceited if we drop a hint as to 
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the way in which such reflections should be read, advising that a re- 
straint be put upon the too eager appetite, which would make a meal 
of what was intended to be the garnish of many meals. ‘Proverbs 
stimulate whilst they nourish, and a few of them go a great way. A 
half dozen or so at a sitting, whilst you are awaiting a friend’s coming, 
or looking for something which will set your own mind at work, will 
be welcome and wholesome, whilst the whole might weary. “ Salt is 
good,” that is, a very little salt, just a pinch; the effect of even so 
much as a teaspoonful is too painful to be described. There is one use 
of an Epistle, — if you wish to understand it, read the whole consecu- 
tively, as you would read any other letter; there is another use of 
the Sentences of the Wise Man. So we have put our friend’s Apo- 
thegms — as we choose to call them, though he modestly uses the 
word “ Reflections” — amongst our Random Readings, where he who 
runs may gather them up a few at a time. E. 


A GREAT mind advances like a great iceberg, borne on by a deep 
under-current against the surface-flow which sweeps the superficial 
along. 


Many a man is solitary in the midst of society, thirsting for com- 
panionship like Tantalus for water, which rose to his chin but fled 
from his lips. 


The pain of danger is the price of safety. 


Many a man is ready to shed the last drop of his blood, who would 
be slow to shed the first. 


It has been truly said that parents often spoil their children to 
please themselves. 


It is no kindness to help a man undertake a business for which he 
is not fit. 


A man is fortunate who has high principles put into his mind so 
early that he considers them as axioms ever after. 


Goodness of heart occasions some errors of judgment, but saves 
from many more. 


A man who does all that he ought, will accomplish all that he ought. 
Useful employment brings solid enjoyment. 
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The trials of life, like the fires of a brick-kiln, are intended not to 
consume, but to strengthen. 


Mutual dependence is the greatest peacemaker. It nips in the 
bud a thousand quarrels. Men who can afford to take offence are 
prone to do so. It is the gentry who fight duels. 


The way to acquire trust in God is to seek his favor by doing his 
will. 


It is said that God’s purposes cannot be changed by our prayers. 
But may not one of his purposes be to make us pray? And may he 
not defer helping us until we do? 


We must often present unpalatable truths, but should avoid pre- 
senting unwholesome ones. All food is not suited to all stomachs. 


Superiority, unless meekly borne, is not forgiven. 
True greatness comes, “ not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


Self-discipline carries men forward like the hands of a watch, 
steadily though imperceptibly. 


The harder a moral struggle, the greater is the good which vic- 
tory brings. The way to make a hard duty easy is to do it without 
faltering. 


Pride of wisdom is proof of folly. Man was put into this world 
because he was not fit for a better one. 


We find the rankest growth of pride 
In soils where little grows beside. 


We cannot make this world a paradise, but we can do something 
to remove the thorns from the way of those who walk in it. 


A man who stickles for all which he thinks he deserves, will keep 
himself always uneasy. 


O never swerve from virtue’s laws 

To win the thoughtless crowd’s applause ! 
°T is but the counterfeit of fame, 

A glory which will turn to shame, 

When “ Time’s effacing fingers” wear 
The gilded metal’s baseness bare. 
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It is the remark of an able lawyer, that a man who goes to law 
jumps into a hole, of which he cannot see the bottom. 


When fools judge, knaves win. 


A true prophecy may be an unwise one, if it discourages good 
efforts. 


A good heart often strives in vain to atone for a violent temper. 


Man holds a devil by a chain, 
Whom all his strength can scarce restrain. 


Reformers should be careful not to substitute great evils for small 
ones. 


It is better to succeed than to give excellent reasons for failing. 


“Immortal fame” commonly dies in its infancy. The last great 
man is soon hidden by the next one. 


The famous of the present, fast 
Join the forgotten of the past. 


The progress of the world does nothing to relieve the restlessness 
of man. 


The silence of an habitual fault-finder is praise, for it shows that 
he cannot find anything to blame. 


A bigot’s zeal is not to bless, but ban ; 
He makes his creed the slogan of a clan, 


And sinks the love of God in hate of man. 
‘ E. W. 


OUR CRITIC “T.” IN: THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER FOR 
AUGUST 25, 1860. 


WE do not propose to enter into any discussion with him. Our 
stand-points are so very different that it would not be worth while. 
We believed, and we still believe, that in the “ Dialogue between Two 
Liberal Christians” some things are stated which may be of service to 
sincere inquirers, who would like to learn whether Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, spite of their terminology, do not often mean the same 
thing. One of our oldest and most accomplished divines, himself a 
Unitarian of the Unitarians, once said to the writer: “The contro- 
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versy between us and the Trinitarians no longer relates to the Trinity, 
but turns rather upon the doctrines of human nature and the atone- 
ment.” Any one familiar with the writings of Whately and Robert- 
son, and many others in Great Britain, and of Bushnell in our own 
country, will see at a glance how much truth there is in this state- 
ment. For ourselves we are ready to welcome with the whole heart 
the utterance of any views which the Broad Church, the Church not 
of indifference and careless conformity, but of earnest faith, may per- 
chance regard with favor, and when any burden of the kind is upon 
our mind and heart we are glad to roll it off. To say anything that 
will help Christians to a better understanding of each other is a priv- 
ilege, and to be the means of calling forth other and various state- 
ments, genial responses, and courteous strictures from those whose 
soul’s growth has been in a different direction, and who consequently 
hold a different theology, may be pleasant and profitable. But it is 
hardly even a question whether any good can come from conference 
with one who characterizes certain views, seriously offered for candid 
consideration, as those of a shallow, bold talker, one of those who 
multiply words without sense, by whom the earth is offended because 
of the dunghills of their impertinent philosophy, the rotting materials 
of their imbecile speculation. “Two hours reflection” would have 
sufficed according to “TT.” to clear up the interlocutor B’s difficulty. 
Sometimes two hours clear up many matters very satisfactorily to the 
thinker’s mind ; but how is it with four hours? Perhaps the same 
amount of time would have cured Rev. F. W. Robertson of the folly 
with which our young friend charges him. Our friend does not like 
our theology, and theology may be thrust upon no man ; and besides, 
we suppose, that, as he intimates, we know nothing about it. Per- 
haps, however, there is a more common-sense and practical subject 
upon which we may be permitted very humbly to venture two words. 
They are these : — 

1. Watch your adjectives narrowly: avoid when you can do so 
conscientiously, especially when you are writing for brother Chris- 
tians (even if they are feeble-minded), and in a newspaper for family 
reading, such words as “dunghill,” “impertinent,” “ rotting,” “im- 
becile.” They are English, but unpleasant English. They are not 
ordinarily persuasive. Sometimes they weaken what they are meant 
to strengthen, and make what is called a “forcible feeble style.” 

2. Remember that there ave some mysteries, though it may be 
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hard for young thinkers to realize that there are; and that it is true 
in theological writing, as in the composition of tragedies, 
“ Tntererit multum divusne loquatur an heros, 


Maturusne senex an adhuc florente juventa 
Fervidus.” E. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


History of New England. By Joun Gornam Patrrey. Vol. 
II. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co.— This volume embraces a 
period of about twenty-four years, extending from the formation of 
the New England Confederacy in 1643 to the year 1667. It is the 
period during which New England institutions took their shape, and, 
both from the subject-matter and the mode of treatment and style, 
the reader’s attention is held secure. The opening chapter gives a 
minute description of the primitive customs, manners, and legislation ; 
how the fathers worshipped, ate, drank, dressed, builded, traded, trav- 
elled, and established their forms of social justice. 

The transactions which are generally regarded as the darkest in 
our New England annals are the dealings of the Puritans with the 
Familists, the Quakers, and the Salem Witches. The first two come 
within the period specified, and are disposed of in the present volume. 
The assassination of Miantonomo, and the capture and punishment of 
Gorton and his associates, figure horribly in the pages of such writers 
as Coit and Oliver, and even in the history of Trumbull. Dr. Pal- 
frey’s clear and simple narrative absolves the colonists of any blood- 
guiltiness or injustice, though it is to be noticed that Gorton only 
escaped death by a small majority of the votes of the magistrates. 
In the narrative of the Quaker persecutions we cannot see anything 
that essentially relieves their naked atrocity and cruelty. And we 
cannot see that the plea is at all valid that the Puritans had the right 
by preoccupation of keeping out whom they pleased. They were an 
English colony, subject to English law and the paramount laws of 
God, and neither English law, nor their charter, nor the laws of nat- 
ural justice gave them any such right. 

Dr. Palfrey’s narrative takes in the most important contempora- 
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neous events in England, giving his readers indeed the whole back- 
ground of English history which has any relation to New England 
affairs. This imparts additional interest and dramatic life, and, while 
the unity of the whole is strictly preserved, the alternations are nat- 
ural and easy, and the current loses nothing of clearness from its 
depth and breadth. The author’s unfailing admiration of the char- 
acter of the Puritans, and love of their institutions, make his style 
blood-warm and even glowing, without losing anything of its dignity 
and classic purity, and the reader is borne on with unflagging atten- 
tion through the minutest details. Sometimes the language of con- 
temporaneous writers and actors is adopted, letting the reader into 
the spirit of the times by the pith and quaintness of the old idioms. 
The notes are very copious, and will not be passed over by any 
one who loves history. They have a dry look, but some of them are 
exceedingly juicy. S. 


A Man. By Rev. J. D. Bett. Philadelphia: James Challen 
and Son. — A volume of essays, remotely related to each other, and 
not very distinctly indicated by the title. A gentleman of leisure, 
the beautiful, discipline, pleasure, health, the dreamer, the recluse, 
imagination, reason, assimilation, contrast, character, manliness, lan- 
guage, egotism, wit and laughter, the poet, the orator, the hero, — 
this enumeration gives some idea of the range of topic among these 
sixty dissertations. They are sensible, spicy, fresh, and sparkling, 
abound in excellent advice in which runs a vein of pleasantry, are 
excellent reading for invalids, or for anybody who is in danger of 
getting morbid in body or mind. S. 


The Wild Sports of India. By Captain Henry SHAKESPEAR. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — The wild sports of India consist in 
hunting hogs, panthers, bears, buffaloes, tigers, and wild elephants, 
and the book abounds in descriptions of perilous adventure among 
those native inhabitants. It also has remarks on the breeding and 
rearing of horses. The young readers who like these exciting per- 
formances through the fields and the jungles will be delighted with 
the book. 8. 


The Kangaroo Hunters ; or, Adventures in the Bush. By ANNE 
Bowman, Author of “ Esperanza,” “The Castaways,” “The Young 
Exiles,” etc. ete. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co.— This 
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book “does not profess to be true, though composed of truths.” That 
is to say, the story is fictitious, but the adventures among the wild 
animals and natives of Australia depict things as they are heard and 
seen in that quarter of the world. » The adventures are of an English 
clergyman, with his children, nurse, and several others, encountering 
perils by land and sea, and hunting emus, wombats, and kangaroos. 
The boys read the book with great enthusiasm. 8. 


Prolegomena Logica: an Inquiry into the Psychological Character 
of Logical Processes. By Henry LonevevitLe Manset, B. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford, 
Author of “ Limits to Religious Thought,” etc., ete. — This is not a 
treatise upon logic, but upon the relations between logic and psychol- 
ogy. It is an exposition of psychology not designed to be complete, 
but only so far as is necessary for the vindication or the understand- 
ing of the science of logic. 

The discussion is able, tasking severely the attention of the reader, 
but rewarding him amply for it. It has not much originality, nor 
does it profess to have, but follows mainly in the footsteps of Kant 
and Sir William Hamilton. Kant’s memorable distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgments is used clearly and forcibly as ap- 
plied to mathematical reasoning, especially geometry and arithmetic ; 
the psychological character of mathematical and metaphysical neces- 
sity is ably discussed ; the theory of Berkeley about the non-existence 
of matter, and Hume’s application of it to mind, are examined, and 
the truth sifted from the error; the nature of causation is analyzed ; 
how much the idea includes and how it originates. The last four of 
the nine chapters we have not read, and we do not know whether the 
fallacies of the “Limits to Religious Thought” are here repeated. 
The work is well worthy of study, though sometimes we miss the 
power of luminous statement found in Sir William Hamilton.  s. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Death threatened to Adam, with its Bearings on the Annihila- 
tion of the Wicked. By J. Nsewron Brown, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English, & Co. 

The Relation of the Sunday-School to the Church: a Review of 
Dr. Huntington’s Address before the State Convention of Massachu- 
setts Sunday-school Teachers at Worcester, June 13th, 1860. By 
Rev. N. M. Wittiams. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 














